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ABSTRACT 


Self-efficacy  theory  states  that  performance  is 
best  predicted  by  carefully  assessiaq  an  individual's 
self-efficacy  expectations.  Self-efficacy  expectations 
are  the  output  of  a  central  processor  of  relevant 
information.  Bandura  has  proposed  that  other  variables 
affect  perforaance  indirectly  through  the  self-efficacy 
central  processor.  "'This  paper  reports  the  results  of 
two  studies  which  evaluated  the  possibility  of  a  per¬ 
son's  plans  for  performing  a  specific  behavior  havinq  a 
direct,  unmediated  effect  on  performance.  One  study 
used  dominating  a  ten  minute  conversation  as  the  experi¬ 
mental  task.  For  this  study.  70  male  and  82  female 
undergraduate  students  were  the  sublects.  These  sub- 
iects  wrote  out  plans  for  dominating  a  conversation, 
indicated  their  satisfaction  with  their  plans.  and 
recorded  their  self-efficacy  expectations  for  actually 
dominating  the  conversation.—^  The  performance  measures 
were  coder  ratings  of  dominance  and  proportion  of  total 
time  the  sublect  talked.  Their  conversations  were  with 
specially  trained  confederates.  -^The  sublects  for  the 
other  study  were  107  students  in  a  school  for  training 
court  reporters.  They  wrote  out  plans  for  takinq  down 
and  transcribing  question  and  answer  testimony.^  They 
also  completed  forms  indicating  their  satisfaction  with 


their  plans.  and  their  self-efficacy  expectations  for 
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the  task.  Tha  performance  measure  was  the  score  on  the 
final  copy  of  a  transcript  of  question  and  answer  testi¬ 
mony.  Path  analyses  supported  the  proposed  model  which 
inclades  a  direct  effect  of  the  quality  of  plan  on  per¬ 
formance.  Results  of  additional  analyses  suqqest  that 
the  quality  of  a  person's  plan  for  performance  may  be 
helpful  in  explaiainq  discrepancies  between  expected  and 

Implications  of  an  elaborated 
discussed  for  therapy  and  educa- 
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ABSTRACT 


Self-efficacy  theory  states  that  performance  is 
best  predicted  by  carefully  assessing  an  individual's 
self-efficacy  expectations.  Self-efficacy  expectations 
are  the  output  of  a  central  processor  of  relevant 
information.  Bandura  has  proposed  that  other  variables 
affect  performance  indirectly  throuqh  the  self-efficacy 
central  processor.  This  paper  reports  the  results  of 
two  studies  which  evaluated  the  possibility  of  a  per¬ 
son's  plans  for  performing  a  specific  behavior  having  a 
direct,  unmediated  effect  on  performance.  One  study 
used  dominating  a  ten  minute  conversation  as  the  experi¬ 
mental  task.  Por  this  study,  70  male  and  32  female 
undergraduate  students  were  the  sublects.  These  sub- 
lects  wrote  out  plans  for  dominating  a  conversation, 
indicated  their  satisfaction  with  their  plans,  and 
recorded  their  self-efficacy  expectations  for  actually 
dominating  the  conversation.  The  performance  measures 
were  coder  ratings  of  dominance  and  proportion  of  total 
ti.me  the  sublect  talked.  Their  conversations  were  with 
specially  trained  confederates.  The  sublects  for  the 
other  3tudy  were  107  students  in  a  school  for  traininq 
court  reporters.  They  wrote  out  plans  for  taking  down 
and  transcribing  question  and  answer  testimony.  They 
also  completed  foi;ss  indicating  their  satisfaction  with 
their  plans,  and  their  self-efficacy  expectations  for 
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the  tasit.  The  performance  measure  was  the  score  on  the 
final  copy  of  a  transcript  of  question  and  answer  testi¬ 
mony.  Path  analyses  supported  the  proposed  model  which 
includes  a  direct  effect  of  the  quality  of  plan  on  per¬ 
formance.  Results  of  additional  analyses  suqqest  that 
the  quality  of  a  person's  plan  for  performance  may  be 
helpful  in  explaininq  discrepancies  between  expected  and 
actual  performance.  Implications  of  an  elaborated 
self-efficacy  model  are  discussed  for  therapy  and  educa¬ 
tion. 
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iianauru  (  1977a,  1977b)  and  others  (Bandura  5  Adams, 

1977;  Banuura,  Adams,  u  Beyer,  1  977;  BanuJra,  Adams,  !(ardy, 
o  Howells,  198b)  have  developed  a  concept  cf  self-erf icacv 
waich  they  believe  can  be  used  to  make  better  predictions  of 
behavior  than  can  be  aiade  bv  using  past  performance.  They 
uiake  a  distinction  between  self-ef  r  icacy  expectations  and 
outcome  expectations.  Figure  1  illustrates  where  each  of 
these  fits  into  a  symnolic  model  of  behavior.  Essentially, 
a  self-ef  l  icacy  expectation  is  a  person’s  prediction  about 
his/her  ability  to  actually  perform  a  given  behavior.  The 
associated  outcome  expectation  is  a  person's  prediction 
about  what  will  aa  Ppen  it  this  behavior  is  actually  per¬ 
formed.  Bar.dura  defines  seif-efr  icacv  expectations  tv  con¬ 
trasting  them  to  outcome  expectations. 

An  outcome  expectancy  is  defined  here  as  a  person's 
estimate  that  a  given  behavior  will  lead  to  certain 
outcomes.  An  efficacy  expectation  is  the  conviction 
that  one  can  successfully  execute  tne  behavior  required 
to  produce  the  outcome^.  Outcome  ana  efficacy  expecta¬ 
tions  are  differentiated  because  individuals  can  come 
to  believe  that  a  particular  course  of  action  will 
produce  certain  outcomes,  but  question  whether  they  can 
perform  those  actions.  (Bandura,  197  7n,  p.  79) 

Seif-efficacy  is  seen  as  aflectinq  whether  or  not  a 
person  will  even  attempt  a  specific  behavicr  and  how  per¬ 
sistently  a  person  will  continue  to  attempt  a  behavior  in 
the  face  of  difficulties.  Banuura  (198  1;  Note  1)  further 
points  out  that 
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Figure  1 

Diagrammatic  representation  of  the  difference  between 
efficacy  expectations  and  outcome  expectations  (Bandura. 
1977b)  . 
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selr-ef ficacv  is  .  .  .  concerned  with  "judgments  about 
how  veil  one  can  organize  and  execute  courses  of  action 
required  to  deal  witn  prospective  situations  containino 
many  amniguities  and  unpredictable  events.  (p.  1) 

An  important  point  to  note  is  that  here  Bandura  is  ref- 
errmq  to  iudgaents  about  spec  i  fi  c  "prospective  situations" 
rather  than  tho  acre  giooal  -judgments  tc  which  mt erna  1-e x- 
terr.ai  locus  of  control,  selr- esteem ,  self-confidence,  ar.d 
other  sin.iiar  constucts  refer.  Seif-eff  icacy  expectations 
arc*  the  result  of  a  person's  "judgment  or  his/her  ability  to 
combine  appropriate  cognitive  and  so  tor  sk illy  into  an  inte- 
qr a  tea  course  of  action  aimed  at  performing  a  specific 
nohavior  (Bandura,  1 3 d  1 ;  Note  1j  .  *ith  this  in  mini,  it 
qecomes  clear  that  cognitive  as  well  as  behavioral  experi¬ 
ences  will  affect  perceived  efficacy.  3acdura  and  Adams 
( I  y  7 1)  and  3  and  an  e  t  a  (1977)  found  that  lehavioral  expe¬ 
rience  had  the  strongest  efrect  on  modifying  seir-ef ficacy ; 
aoweyer,  Bandura  (1977a,  1977b,  19b1)  additionally  suqqests 
that  vicarious  experience,  verbal  persuasion,  and  emotional 
arousal  may  atfect  selt-eif icacy  expectations. 

The  oriqinal  aapiricoi  support  for  this  theorizing  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  studies  done  with  snaXe  phobics.  Bandura  et 
al.  (1977)  compared  the  erfects  on  self-efficacy  and  on 
actual  performance  of  two  treatment  methods  derived  from 
social  learning  theory.  They  found  that  participant  model¬ 
ing  led  to  "niqher,  stronger,  and  more  generalized  expecta¬ 
tions  of  personal  efficacy  than  did  treatment  relying  solely 
upon  vicarious  experience"  ( p.  125).  They  also  found 
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self-efficacy  expectations  to  be  a  better  predictor  of 
future  behavior  than  previous  perfornaace. 

Bandura  and  Adams  (1977)  suqqest  that  systeaatic  desen¬ 
sitization  with  snake  phobics  operated  by  creatinq  and 
strenqthinq  expectations  of  personal  efficacy.  They  also 
investiqated  the  relationship  between  self-efficacy  and  per- 
fornance  chanqes  durinq  the  course  of  treataent  usinq  par¬ 
ticipant  aodelinq.  They  found  that  perforaaace  of  a 
response  in  a  response  hierarchy  led  to  increased  self-effi¬ 
cacy  expectations  with  respect  to  responses  hiqher  in  the 
hierarchy.  These  increased  expectations  were  normally  fol¬ 
lowed  by  improvement  in  performance  of  that  hiqher  response. 
An  essential  point  which  Bandura  makes  is  that  all  chanqes 
can  be  seen  in  terms  of  chanqes  in  self-efficacy  expecta¬ 
tions.  This  includes  chanqes  in  therapeutic  interventions 
other  than  treatment  of  snake  phobics.  He  states  "that  psy- 
choloqical  procedures,  whatever  their  form,  alter  the  level 
and  strenqth  of  self-efficacy"  (Bandura,  1977a,  p.  1911  .  In 
other  words,  therapies  which  lead  to  chanqes  in  behavior  do 
so  by  chanqinq  expectations  of  self-efficacy.  If  these 
chanqes  in  self-efficacy  feelinqs  do  not  occur,  it  is 
unlikely  that  any  chanqes  or  improvements  in  behavior  will 
occur.  Althouqh  persuasion,  vicarious  experience,  and  emo¬ 
tional  arousal  may  alter  self-efficacy  expectations  and 
thereby  affect  behavior,  actual  "hands-on"  experience— en- 
active  performance  of  behaviors — leads  to  the  larqest 
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chants  in  cel f-ef f  ic.ic y. 

Although  Bandura  emphasizes  using  sei  f- ef £ icacy  to  pre¬ 
dict  xapro veaents  in  pehavior  or,  core-  generally,  to  predict 
changes  in  behavior,  selr-e  t'  f  icacy  expectations  predict 
pehavior  even  when  charges  in  behavior  are  not  an  issue, 
this  has  been  most  cieariy  aemonstrated  in  initiai  evalua- 
tions--pre trea tient  testing.  when  people  believed  they 
could  not  approach  a  snake,  they  ususally  could  not.  Simi¬ 
larly,  Jchunk  (19B1)  found  at  post-test  his  four  groups  of 
children  showinq  low  arithuientic  achievement  accurately  pre- 
uictea  the  arithmetic  proolems  they  could  dc  72  percent  of 
the  time  on  the  average. 

Banuura  (lygl)  points  out  that  self -e fticacy  expecta¬ 
tions  can  vary  or.  several  dimensions,  each  of  whica  has 
important  implications  for  performance.  For  this  reason, 
Bandura's  worx  alwiys  includes  three  measures  of  self-effi- 
cacv:  Magnitude,  strength,  and  generality.  He  writes  else¬ 
where  that  these  three  dimensions  must  be  measured  with  the 
same  precision  that  is  used  when  measuring  changes  in  behav¬ 
ior  (Bandura,  1977b). 

Magnitude,  which  gives  an  estimate  of  hew  many  tasxs  in 
a  hierarchy  will  be  attempted,  is  simply  the  number  of  tasks 
or  behaviors  in  the  hierarchy  that  a  sub-ject  believes  he/she 
can  do  with  a  certain  level  of  ccatideDce.  In  Bandura's 
work  with  snaxe  phooics  a  confidence  level  of  qreater  than 
10  percent  certainty  was  required  in  order  f cr  an  item  to  be 
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Included  in  the  aaqnitude  scare,  tut  other  levels  have  been 
tried  and  have  shown  sooe  advantaqes  (Bandura  et  al. ,  1980; 
Bandura  £  Schunk,  1981;  Schunk,  1981). 

The  strenqth  score  is  an  arithaetic  averaqe  of  the  con¬ 
fidence  ratinqs,  which  ranqe  froa  0  to  100,  for  all  the 
tasks  in  a  hierarchy,  includinq  tasks  for  which  the  sub- 
iect's  confidence  is  zero.  Bandura  (1977a)  arques  that 
strenqth  indicates  how  persistent  and  intense  a  person's 
efforts  will  be.  He  states  that 

Weak  expectations  are  easily  extinquishable  by  discon- 
firninq  experiences,  whereas  individuals  .who  possess 
stronq  expectations  of  aastery  will  persevere  in  their 
copinq  efforts  despite  disconf irminq  experiences. 
(Bandura,  1977  a,  p.  194) 

Brown  and  inouye  (1  978)  found,  as  Bandura  predicted,  that 
strenqth  of  self-efficacy  predicts  whether  people  qive  up  in 
the  face  of  repeated  failures  or  intensify  their  efforts. 
The  hiqher  people's  self-efficacy  expectations,  the  sore 
persistently  they  will  try.  Similarly,  Schunk  (1981)  found 
that  self-efficacy  expectations  accounted  for  11  percent  of 
the  variation  observed  in  posttest  persistence.  In  work 
with  children  havinq  trouble  with  arithmetic,  Bandura  and 
Schunk  (1981)  found  correlations  between  strenqth  of  self- 
efficacy  expectations  and  perseverance  ranqinq  froa  .51  to 
.63. 

Generality,  as  defined  in  this  context,  is  deterained 
by  askinq  about  self-efficacy  expectation  with  respect  to 
siailar  and  dissiailar  situations.  For  his  snake  phobia 
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work.  Bandura  asked  about  approachinq  a  different  snake  for 
a  similar  situation  and  approachinq  other  animals  and  social 
situations  for  dissimilar  situations  (Bandura  &  Adams, 
1977).  In  the  studies  usinq  arithmetic  skills,  the  general¬ 
ity  tests  involve  problems  that  are  more  difficult  than  the 
problems  used  in  treatment  and  instruction. 

To  determine  how  expectations  of  self-efficacy  affect 
actual  performance,  Bandura  uses  a  "microanalytic  methodol¬ 
ogy.**  Microanalysis  means  lookinq  at  the  discrepancy 
between  self-efficacy  expectations  and  the  actual  behav¬ 
ior  (s)  demonstrated.  This  is  done  for  all  tasks  in  a  hier¬ 
archy  takinq  one  task  at  a  time.  To  be  meaninqful,  sub  lee ts 
must  clearly  "understand  what  kind  of  behavior  will  be 
required  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  will  be 
required  to  perform  them"  (Bandura,  1977a,  p.  204).  This 
means  that  each  task  must  be  fairly  specific  and,  Bandura 
suqqests,  "preferably  ordered  by  level  of  difficulty"  (Ban¬ 
dura,  1977a.  p.  204).  Bandura  has  described  the  development 
and  use  of  these  procedures  in  work  with  snake  phobics  (Ban¬ 
dura,  1977a:  Bandura  &  Adams,  1977;  Bandura  et  al. ,  1977). 
He  has  also  developed  a  means  of  assessinq  self-efficacy 
with  respect  to  a  number  of  tasks  and  situations  relevant  to 
aqoraphobia.  The  tasks  he  uses  include,  for  example,  leav¬ 
ing  home,  going  to  restaurants,  and  being  in  groups  (Bandura 


et  al.,  1980;  Bandura,  Note  2). 

Self-efficacy  theory  has  been  investigated  in  a  variety 
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of  areas.  As  noted  acove,  Bandura's  research  originally 
focused  on  phobic  behaviors.  The  first  two  studies  reported 
involved  snake  phoo ics  (Bandura  &  Ad ams,  1 J 7  7 ;  Bandura,  et 
ai.  ,  1977).  note  recently,  he  has  used  severely  aqorachobic 
subiects  (Bandura  et  ai.,  1980). 

Schuux.  (1981)  and  Bandura  and  Schaak  (19  8  1)  have 
extended  self-ef ficacy  theory  into  more  ccqnitive  areas. 
Both  studies  found  that  self-efficacy  e  ypectatior.s  accu¬ 
rately  predicted  the  aritnuietic  performance  of  children  who 
nad  been  s  ho  vine  low  arithmetic  achievement.  This  fiadinq 
held  across  levels  of  task  difficulty  and  treatment  modes. 

Koe  and  Zeiss  (in  press)  have  extended  self-efficacy 
theory  to  the  area  of  social  skills.  They  have  developed  a 
questionnaire  which  seems  to  adequately  assess  self-ef ficacv 
expectations  for  a  variety  of  social  skills  in  a  number  of 
social  situations.  hoiss,  doe,  Stanwood,  and  Sullivan  (Note 
3)  are  currently  in  the  process  of  validatinq  this  question- 
uaire  further.  Sullivan  (Note  4)  has  started  to  look  at 
self-efficacy  in  the  context  of  assertiveness  traininq.  The 
thrust  of  this  study  will  be  to  document  that  chanqes  in 
self-efficacy  expectations  for  social  skills  do  occur  as  a 
result  of  skill  traininq.  Audi  tiora  lly ,  it  will  be  possible 
to  loox  at  the  extant  to  which  qener al iz at  10 n  does  occur  for 
social  skills  that  are  not  focused  on  by  tne  traininq  Dack- 
aqe . 

Bandura  (1931,  in  press)  has  aadressed  self-control  in 
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the  context  o£  self-efficacy  theory.  To  date  thouqh, 
Bandura's  efforts  in  this  area  have  been  on  a  theoretical 
level  rather  than  an  eopirical  one.  Condiotte  and  Lichten¬ 
stein  (198  1)  present  the  only  self-control  study  involvinq 
self-efficacy  expectations  reported  so  far.  They  found  that 
self-efficacy  expectations  were  able  to  predict  which  sub- 
iects  in  smokinq  cessation  proqrams  would  relapse  and  when 
they  would  relapse.  Multiple  correlations,  corrected  for 
shrinkaqe,  were  J3  *  .57  for  relapse  and  8,  =  .69  for  time  to 
relapse. 

One  of  the  coaaon  objections  to  self-efficacy  theory 
has  to  do  with  the  causal  relationship  between  self-efficacy 
expectations  and  actual  performance.  In  other  words,  do 
chanqes  in  self-efficacy  expectations  precede  chanqes  in 
performance,  as  Bandura  states,  or  do  they  follow  chanqes  in 
behavior,  or  perhaps,  do  both  cbanqe  at  the  same  time  as  the 
result  of  chanqes  in  some  third  variable?  Hoe  and  Zeiss 
(Mote  5)  have  bequn  in vestiqatinq  the  question  of  direction 
of  causality  usinq  a  perceptual  rotor  task.  Initial  results 
suqqest  that  at  least  for  this  kind  of  a  task,  chanqes  in 
self-efficacy  expectations  may  laq  behind  chanqes  in  per¬ 
formance  as  subjects  are  learninq  a  new  perceptual  motor 
task. 

Bandura  presents  no  data  specifically  addressinq  this 
issue.  However,  he  does  present  a  loqical  arqument  based  on 
the  available  empirical  data.  He  concludes  by  stat.  "q. 
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Any  alternative  causal  explanation  for  different  lines 
of  evidence  would  have  to  invoice  a  superordinate  media- 
tor  that  controls  both  efficacy  -judqment  and  behavior. 
Such  a  mediator  would  have  to  be  an  exceedingly  complex 
one  to  account  for  the  diverse  sets  of  relationships. 
To  cite  but  a  few  examples,  it  would  have  to  affect 
differentially  efficacy  ludqments  and  behavior  result¬ 
ing  troB  maximal  enactive  mastery;  it  would  have  to 
produce  different  levels  of  self-efficacy  from  equiva¬ 
lent  reductions  in  experienced  fear  arousal  and  cogni¬ 
tive  mastery;  it  would  have  to  produce  variable  effi¬ 
cacy  ludqments  from  similar  partial  mastery 
experiences;  and  it  would  have  to  explain  congruence 
between  efficacy  ludqment  and  behavior  across  markedly 
different  types  of  behavior.  {Bandura  et  al. ,  1980,  p. 
62) 

Schunk  (1981)  has  shed  some  liqht  on  the  causal  rela¬ 
tionships  amonq  the  variables  involved.  In  line  with  self- 
efficacy  theory,  he  hypothesized  that  treatment  (for  arith¬ 
metic  deficiencies!  would  affect  accuracy  and  persistence 
indirectly  throuqh  self-efficacy.  However,  path  analysis  of 
his  data  did  not  support  his  model.  His  data  were  consist¬ 
ent  with  a  model  that  also  included  a  direct  path  from 
treatment  to  accuracy.  Schunk* s  analysis  suqqests,  amonq 
other  thinqs  that  a  model  postulating  a  causal  relationship 
between  self-efficacy  and  behavior  with  self-efficacy  pre¬ 
ceding  behavior  is  tenable.  However,  more  research  on  cau¬ 
sality  is  needed. 

The  discrepancies  that  sometimes  occur  between  self-ef¬ 
ficacy  expectations  and  actual  behaviors  are  another  point 
of  interest  in  self-efficacy  theory  as  it  stands  now.  In 
his  work  with  snake  phobics,  microanalysis  revealed  discre¬ 
pant  predictions  10  to  25  percent  of  the  time  (Bandura  & 
Adams,  1977;  Bandura  et  al.,  1977).  In  work  with 
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agoraphobics ,  C-iiiiun  founa  iiscrcndLcies  ir  predictions  24 
percent  of  the  tine  at  pratreataei.t  assessment.  After 
cr eat.uer.t ,  discrepancies  in  predictions  occurred  from  11  to 
19  percent  ci  the  time  ae pending  on  the  treatment  qr oap. 
dandura  found  the  subjects  who  were  in  the  participant  ioa- 
eiinq  and  vicarious  modeling  croups  showed  a  slignt  but  non¬ 
significant  tenuency  to  overestimate  subsequent  perforaar.ee. 
iubiects  who  were  in  cognitive  todelinj  air:  Jesensitic \tion 
aroups  showed  slig  ht  r.ut  arso  nonsignificant  tendencies  to 
underestimate  subsequent  performance. 

In  work  with  children  showing  Poor  iti  tr.ee  tic  achieve¬ 
ment,  hicher  diccrfeP incies  nave  seen  rojnd.  Schunk  (19-3  1) 
reports  a iscrepanc ies  between  predictions  »nu  performance 
15.3  to  ul.7  percent  of  the  tine  depending  cn  the  treatment 
group  and  degree  of  training  or.  tne  type  of  problem  asked 
a  do  ut .  dandura  and  Jchunk  (1981)  ,  similarly,  found  discre¬ 
pancies  between  se  lf-af ficacy  expectations  anu  performance 
irom  20  to  99  percent  of  the  time  with  overestimates  neir.q 
the  most  common  direction  for  errors. 

Although  it  is  true  that  seif -e ff icacy  predictions  pro¬ 
vide  ror  a  fairly  good  hit  rate,  it  does  seem  curious  that 
people  are  wrong  about  what  they  will  do  10  to  nearly  50 
percent,  of  the  time.  Those  discrepant  predictions  ire  dis¬ 
cussed  bnetlv  by  oanlura  (1981).  Tor  example,  ne  suggests 
that  physical  or  social  constraints  may  limit  per f ocmanca. 
lues  of  incentive  coUii  lead  to  a  discrepancy  between  self- 
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efficacy  'judgments  and  actual  performance.  Finally,  he 
suqqests  that  the  self-efficacy  expectations  may  simply  be 
wrong  due  to  insufficient  experience  with  the  task  or  to 
personal  factors  which  distort  judgments.  This  discussion 
of  discrepancies  from  predictions  is  intuitively  appealing 
but  adds  very  little  in  terms  of  an  explanation  for  what 
happens  and  why.  Further,  it  does  not  provide  any  basis  for 
predicting  whether  discrepant  estimates  will  be  overesti¬ 
mates  or  underestimates. 

Plans  and  Behavior 

At  various  times  psychologists  have  proposed  that  plans 
for  beahvior  are  important  determinants  of  actual  behavior. 
For  example.  Miller,  Galanter,  and  Pribram  (1960)  developed 
a  theory  of  behavior  that  was  based  on  a  notion  of  plans  as 
the  basic  explanatory  structure  determining  the  behaviors 
enqaqed  in.  They  define  a  plan  as  "any  hierarchical  process 
in  the  organism  that  can  control  the  order  in  which  a 
sequence  of  operations  is  to  be  performed"  (p.  16)  .  They 
state  that  "any  complete  description  of  behavior  should  be 
adequate  to  serve  as  a  set  of  instructions ;  that  is,  it 
should/have  the  characteristics  of  a  plan  that  could  guide 
the  action  described"  (p.  16).  It  is  in  this  same  sense 
that  this  paper  uses  the  word  "plan."  That  is,  a  plan  is  a 
set  of  instructions  that  a  person  uses  to  quide  behavior. 
Miller  and  his  colleaques  suqgested  not  only  that  plans  are 
basic  to  discussing  behavior  but  also  that  plans  for  human 
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behavior  can  be  discussed  effectively  in  terms  of 
information  processing  and  computer  analogies.  Shallice 
(1972)  Halting  through  this  opened  door,  has  published  one 
of  the  better  information  processing  models  of  consciousness 
and  behavior.  He  postulates  "action  systems"  each  of  which 
has  a  goal  or  set  of  goals.  Bhen  a  particular  action  system 
becomes  activated  by  input  from  either  perceptual  or  motiva¬ 
tional  systems  or  other  action  systems,  it  pursues  a  partic¬ 
ular  goal  by  implementing  a  seguence  of  actions.  The  impor¬ 
tant  point  for  this  discussion  is  that  there  is  a  sequence 
of  actions,  analogous  to  steps  in  a  computer  program,  which 
is  available  for  use  by  the  action  system  in  obtaining  its 
qoal.  In  the  terms  of  the  model  proposed  below,  the 
sequence  of  actions  is  the  plan  for  behavior. 

More  recently.  Carver  and  Scheier  (1981)  have  discussed 
attention  and  self-regulation  as  basic  elements  of  a  control 
theory  of  human  behavior  which  they  propose  as  a  means  of 
integrating  a  number  of  areas  of  psychology.  Again,  the 
relevant  point  for  this  discussion  is  that  they  assume  the 
existence  of  programs  or  plans  to  use  for  directing  behav¬ 
ior. 

Season  (1979)  has  taken  an  interesting  look  at  what  is 
happening  when  actions  do  not  go  as  planned.  But,  again, 
the  assumption  is  that  behavior  is  planful  and  that  it  makes 
sense  and  is  possible  to  talk  about  the  plans  people  have  or 
can  generate  for  their  behavior. 
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However,  another  line  of  research  raises  questions 
about  tue  reasonableness  of  talxinq  about,  much  less  doing 
research  that  depends  or.  identifying  the  plans  that  people 
nave  ror  their  behaviors.  Nisbett  and  Wilson  (1177),  as 
well  as  others  (Jaynes,  79  7b)  ,  present  data  which  suggests 
that,  even  if  plans  exist,  they  cay  not  be  knowable  by  the 
people  who  use  the  a.  Even  if  people  are  somehow  aware  of 
their  plans,  they  may  not  be  able  to  verbalize  them.  Fur- 
tner,  if  a  plan  is  verbalized .  it  may  not  reflect  the  plan 
actually  used. 

Nisbett  and  Wilson's  (1977)  research  suqqests  speefi- 
oally  that  people  a  ay  have  little  or  no  direct  awareness  of 
their  cognitive  processes.  Their  research  included  both 
retrospective  as  well  as  predictive  tasks.  of  particular 
interest  for  the  present  paper  is  their  analysis  of  daier's 
(1931)  study  on  pr  cb  le  m- sol vinq  .  They  point  out  that  peo¬ 
ple,  including  great  mathematicians,  scientists,  weiters, 
md  philosophers,  as  well  as  daicr's  more  ordinary  sub-jects 
may  be  able  to  state  the  solution  to  a  problem  put  are  una- 
uie  to  accurately  describe  the  process  throuqh  which  they 
arrived  at  their  solutions. 

Nisbett  and  Wilson's  conclusions,  as  a  uinimum,  sugqest 
a  threat  to  the  model  proposed  later  in  this  paper.  To  the 
extent  that  people  are  unable  to  accurately  state  a  plan  for 
what  they  intend  to  do,  the  model  would  be  uctestable.  How¬ 
ever,  Nisbett  and  wiison  did  not  actually  ask  their  sub-jects 
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the  kinds  or  questions  taut  ate  necessary  to  test  the 
oLopoaed  model  since  tuey  were  interested  in  answering  dif- 
rerent  questions.  Testinq  tae  model  proposed  Ly  tnis  paper 
requires  askinq  sub  beets  what  their  plans  are  for  petforminq 
a  specific  task.  That  is,  askinq  "liow  are  you  qomq  to  qo 
about  doinq  this?"  The  answer  to  this  question  does  not 
necessarily  require  an  introspective  self-report  of  now  a 
person  developed  a  plan  for  doinq  the  task  in  question.  All 
that  is  required  is  for  the-  person  to  report  the  outcome  or 
product  of  his/her  mental  process.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
consiuer  a  verbalized  plan  to  be  a  proauct  of  a  mentar  proc¬ 
ess  (white,  1980),  which,  UisLett  ana  Wilson  state  is  quite 
Knowable.  However,  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  well  people 
can  state  plans  for  a  task  rn  advance  and  how  useful  and 
accurate  those  plans  prove  to  be. 

Koschei  and  Patterson  (1976,  1960;  Patterson  6  Mischel, 
1975)  have  come  the  closest  to  in vestiqat in q  these  specific 
questions.  They  provided  children  with  a  variety  of  kinds 
of  plans  for  resistinq  temptation  and  lookeu  at  the  rela¬ 
tionships  between  these  plans  for  resistina  temptation  and 
the  behavior  of  actually  resistinq  temptaticu.  They  found 
that  havinq  an  appropriate  plan  made  a  siqnificant  differ¬ 
ence  in  children's  ability  to  resist  temptation.  Their  work 
auqqests  that,  for  preschool  children,  elaborated  plans  are 

superior  to  unelaborated  plans.  Suqqestinq  a  qeneraliv  sue- 

♦ 

cessful  strateqy  (e.q.,  "Tain*  of  somethinq  to  remind  you  to 
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not  be  distracted")  did  not  lead  to  as  good  a  performance  as 
suggesting  a  mote  complete  strategy  (e.a.  ,  "Think  of  somc- 
tliinq  you  can  say  to  recini  you  to  r.ot  be  distracted.  For 
example,  you  could  say,  ’I’m  not  going  to  let  dr.  Clown  box 
poster  me."').  They  aiso  found  that  plans  for  irhioitinq 
temptations  ("I'm  not  qoir.q  to  be  distracted  t>  that")  are 
more  eftective  than  Plans  reminding  the  child  of  pleasant 
consequences  ("If  I  worx  now,  I  can  play  with  the  fun  toys 
rater").  Both  or  these  kinus  of  plans  are  superior  to  plans 
which  are  task-fac iiitutinq  ("I  am  qoinq  to  do  this  work 
now")  and  to  irrelevant  plans  or  no  plans  at  ail.  They  con¬ 
clude  that  plans,  even  relatively  simple  Plans,  can  have  an 
important  effect  on  performance  ana  that  it  will  be  impor¬ 
tant  to  look  at  other  aspects  of  the  relationship  between 
plans  and  behavior  (Mischel  B  Patterson,  1960. 

-Plans  and  Self-efficacy;  A  Proposal  for  \  Pevised  Mo  lei 

This  stuuv  proposes  an  elaboration  of  Bandura's  self- 
efficacy  tneorv  (Baudura,  1977a,  1977L,  1981,  in  press) 
which  incorporates  the  idea  of  plans  for  behavior.  This 
elaborated  mcdel  states  that  both  se  lf-eft  ic  acy  expectations 
and  performance  can  oe  discussed  in  terms  of  the  quality  of 
the  plan  a  person  has  for  performing  a  specific  behavior 
(See  liqure  2).  Ihe  validity  and  adequacy  or  this  elabo¬ 
rated  moael  were  investigated  in  two  different  xinds  of 
experimental  tasks.  Cne  task  involved  social  noLaviors. 
ihe  other  task  involved  cognitive  ana  motor  skills. 


Figure  2 

Proposed  model  incorporating  the  notion  of  plans  for 
behavior . 
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As  mentioned  above,  a  plan  is  thouqht  of  as  something 
which  is  used  to  g uide  behavior.  A  plan  may  be  a  visual 
image,  as  is  sometimes  used  for  traininq  athletes  (Gallwey, 
1974)  .  A  plan  can  also  be  a  verbal  set  of  step-by-step 
instructions.  Plans  can  vary  in  terms  of  completeness  and 
accuracy.  A  complete,  accurate  plan  should  ordinarily  lead 
to  qood  performance.  ctually,  several  researchers  and  the¬ 
orists  have  previously  discussed  this  relationship  between 
the  quality  of  a  plan  (qood,  fair,  poor)  and  the  performance 
of  behaviors  based  on  that  plan.  Althouqh  they  do  not  focus 
on  this  relationship,  Miller,  Galanter,  and  Pribram  (1960) 
do  make  it  clear  that  they  believe  plans  must  be  at  least 
adequate  for  performance  to  turn  out  as  desired. 

Reason  (1979)  provides  some  data  which  clearly  suqqest 
that  inadequate  plans  lead  to  unintended  results.  Althouqh 
his  data  are  somewhat  informal  and  only  on  situations  where 
the  results  are  unintended.  Reason's  analysis  suqqests  that 
plans  qo  awry  when  they  are  not  complete- -especially  when 
they  lack  adequate  control  steps  and  steps  for  checking 
progress. 

Clearly,  the  complexity  of  the  task  will  be  a  ma-jor 
determinant  of  how  accurate  and  complete  a  Flan  must  be  to 
lead  to  a  qood  performance.  Fairly  simple  tasks  require 
only  a  simple  plan.  Buildinq  a  square  sided  box  requires 
much  less  of  a  plan  than  buildinq  a  three  bedroom  house. 
Reading  a  book  requires  a  less  complete  plan  than  writing 
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one.  Id  qeneral,  a  plan  that  is  adequate  to  the  task  in 
question  should  lead  to  better  performance  than  a  plan  that 
as  inadequate.  Miller  et  al.  (I960)  suqqest  that  plans  are 
not  necessarily  static  and  may  even  be  improved  upon  as  they 
are  beinq  executed.  This  is  consistent  with  the  experience 
of  startinq  a  prolect  without  really  knovinq  what  to  do. 
Unless  the  task  is  very  time  limited  it  say  be  possible  to 
fiqure  out  what  to  do  while  workinq  on  the  task.  In  this 
kind  of  situation,  althouqh  the  initial  plan  was  inadequate, 
the  final  plan  could  very  well  be  even  better  than  necessary 
to  provide  for  a  qood  performance. 

So  far  the  quality  of  plans  has  been  discussed  in  terms 
of  oblective  ludqments.  That  is.  trained  judqes  usinq 
oblective  criteria  could  rate  a  plan  as  adequate  or  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  task  in  question.  In  a  similar  vein,  each 
individual  could,  if  asked,  probably  rate  his/her  plan  for 
adequacy  usinq  whatever  internal  standards  were  usually 
used.  In  the  present  model,  this  subjective  judqment  made 
by  the  individual  is  referred  to  as  satisfaction  with  the 
plan.  Additionally,  each  individual  could  then  indicate 
whether  the  plan  was  adequate  for  him/her  considerinq  the 
task,  the  situation,  his/her  abilities,  past  experiences, 
current  physical  and  mental  condition,  and  whatever  other 
factors  seemed  relevant.  This  second  sublective  judqment 
is,  in  effect,  the  individual's  self-efficacy  expectation 
for  the  behaviors  beinq  considered.  Satisfaction  with  the 
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plan  is  proposed  as  a  naior  determinant  of  self-efficacy. 
The  other  determinants  of  self-efficacy  involve  estiaates  of 
the  individual's  ability  to  carry  out  the  plan  in  the  spe¬ 
cific  situation  beinq  considered. 

It  is  assuaed  that  people  will  ordinarily  qenerate 
plans  that  they  can  carry  out  theoselves.  In  other  words, 
when  thinkinq  about  how  to  do  a  task,  people  will  take  their 
own  abilities,  the  situation,  their  past  experiences,  knowl- 
edqe  of  what  works  for  others,  and  so  forth  into  account  as 
they  develop  or  select  their  plan.  It  is  assuaed  that  when 
people  have  a  qood  plan--that  is,  the  plan  is  objectively 
coaplete  enouqh  and  accurate  enouqh  for  the  task — they  will 
have  a  feelinq  of  knowinq  what  to  do.  They  will  be  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  plan  is  a  qood  one  and  simultaneously  that  it 
takes  into  account  their  own  abilities  to  do  the  task  in  the 
situation  in  which  it  aust  be  done.  Therefore,  if  asked  a 
self-efficacy  question,  they  will  indicate  they  can  do  the 
behavior  and  will  indicate  fairly  hiqh  confidence  that  they 
can  do  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  people  have  a  plan  that  is 
objectively  incoaplete  or  inadequate  for  perforainq  a  spe¬ 
cific  behavior,  it  is  assuaed  that  they  would  usually  recoq- 
nize  that  it  is  a  poor  plan  and  be  dissatisfied  with  their 
plan.  They  would  predict  that  they  could  not  do  the  task  as 

described.  These  two  sets  of  circuastances  would  account 

/ 

for  the  fairly  hiqh  conqruence  found  between  self-efficacy 
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expectations  and  performance  (Bandura  £  Adams,  1977;  Bandura 
et  al.,  1977;  Bandura  et  al.,  1980:  Bandura  S  Schunk,  1931; 
Schunk,  1981).  Specifically,  a  qood  plan  should  lead  to 
satisfaction  with  the  plan  and  he  associated  with  both  qood 
performance  and  hiqh  self-efficacy  expectations  (see  Fiqure 
3a)  .  A  poor  plan  coupled  with  recoqnition  that  the  plan  is 
poor  should  lead  to  dissatisfaction  with  the  plan,  low  effi¬ 
cacy  expectations,  and  poor  performance  (See  Fiqure  3b)  .  In 
these  situations,  the  proposed  model  probably  does  not  lead 
to  predictions  different  from  those  made  by  the  basic  self- 
efficacy  model.  However,  as  discussed  above,  self-efficacy 
theory  does  not  address  the  10  to  nearly  50  percent  of  the 
situations  where  the  expectations  that  subjects  express  are 
not  met.  The  proposed  model  provides  a  framework,  for 
describinq  what  happens  and  for  predictinq  the  direction  of 
the  discrepancies. 

In  one  situation,  a  person  may  have  a  perfectly  qood 
plan  but  may  be  dissatisfied  with  the  plan.  In  this  case, 
the  person  would  be  likely  to  have  low  self-efficacy  expec¬ 
tations:  but,  if  pushed  into  tryinq  to  perform  the  behavior, 
would  do  well  (See  Fiqure  3c)  .  This  situation  describes  a 
compulsive  person  whose  internal  standards  require  that  each 
and  every  detail  be  nailed  down  in  advance.  Some  behaviors 
do  not  require  extremely  detailed  plans.  A  yard  can  be 
mowed  with  only  a  sketchy  plan.  Alternatively,  a  person 
with  a  qood  plan  may  recoqnize  that  the  plan  is  qood-- that 
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Figure  3 

Diagrammatic  representations  of  various  situations 
where  self-efficacy  expectations  are  congruent  or 
incongruent  with  performance. 
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Congruent  Situations 


Good  Plan- 


->•  Good  Performance 


Satisfaction^— >High  Self 

efficacy 


/ 


Poor  Plan- 


->Poor  Performance 


Dissatisfaction — >Low  Self- 

efficacy 

b 
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Incongruent  Situations 


Good  Plan- 


Dissatisfaction — $»Low  Self- 

efficacy 


->Good  Performance 


Good  Plan- 


Satisfaction - >Low  Self 

efficacy 

d 


>Good  Performance 


Poor  Plan- 


Satisfaction- 


->digh 
efficacy 


Self- 


->  Poor  Performance 
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is,  be  satisfied — but  doubt  his/her  ability  to  carry  it  out 
due  to  perceived  lack  of  skill,  environmental  constraints 
which  may  present  themselves,  or  a  qenerai  self-doubt.  This 
is  a  situation  which  could  also  lead  to  qood  performance 
despite  low  self-efficacy  expectations  (See  Fiqur 2  3d). 
This  situation  would  describe  a  person  who  once  was  a  qood 
weather  forecaster  but  due  to  a  period  of  extreme  emotional 
distress  now  believes  that  he  can  no  lonqer  do  much  of  anv- 
thinq  well,  includinq  makinq  a  weather  forecast  despite  the 
fart  that  he  is  fully  aware  that  he  knows  how  to.  If  for 
some  reason  he  were  forced  into  makinq  a  forecast,  it  would 
be  as  accurate  a  torecast  as  anyone  can  make. 

Discrepancies  between  self-eff icacy  expectations  and 
behavior  can  also  occur  when  a  person  overestimates  what 
he/she  will  do.  In  terms  of  the  proposed  model,  this  occurs 
when  a  person  has  an  obiectively  poor  plan  but  for  some  rea¬ 
son  believes  that  it  is  satisfactory.  This  inadequate  plan 
rs  most  likely  to  lead  to  poor  performance  while  the  indi¬ 
vidual's  satisfaction  with  the  plan  should  lead  to  hiqh 
self-efficacy  statements  (See  Fiqure  3e) .  This  situation 
can  occur  when  a  task  is  new  or  the  environment  surrounding 
the  task  has  chanqed.  For  example,  a  qood  hiqh  school  stu¬ 
dent  may  find  that  he/she  does  not  qet  an  A  on  his/her  first 
colleqe  term  paper  despite  hiqh  efficacy  expectations. 

In  summary,  then,  the  proposed  model  suqqests  that  both 
self-efficacy  expectations  and  performance  are  related  to 
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the  oiar.  tot  fcei  i  vior  chat  4  pet  sou  hi  s  or  is  a  Die  to 
uonerate.  A  person's  satisraction  with  his/her  plan  is  a 
idiot  contrihuter  to  seif-ef i icacy  expectations.  Perform¬ 
ance  depends,  in  laraa  part,  on  how  obiectively  adequate  the 
plan  is,  as  well  as  seif-ef ficacy  exrectatiors. 
utne-r  Aspects  of  t ;;■«■-  L,roDo.sea  yodel 

Actual  performance  of  l>chaviors  also  depends  or.  varia¬ 
bles  other  than  adequacy  the  person’s  plan  and  the  person's 
satisfaction  vitu  that  plan.  For  one  thinq,  it  depends  on 
the  person's  intention  to  perform  the  behavior.  This  is 
similar  to  the  ideas  proposed  by  Fish  be  in  arm  A -jeon  (19,=> 
ana  discussed  by  centier  and  Spec  kart  (  19  79  ).  In  terms  of 
the  proposed  model,  intention  is  determines  hv  the  outcome 
expectancy — that  is,  the  payoff — ami  self-efficacy  expecta¬ 
tions.  The  outcome  expectancy,  as  proposed  by  Bandura 
(1977a),  is  simply  the  person's  belief  about  what  will  hap¬ 
pen  if  a  specific  behavior  is  performed.  Self-efficacy 
expectations  enter  into  intention  as  a  measure  of  how  cer¬ 
tain  the  person  is  that  he/she  can  perform  the  behavior. 
hypotheses 

The  studies  done  for  this  paper  did  not  attempt  to 
validate  this  entire  model.  Instead  tney  focused  on  the 
relationships  aaonq  four  variables  and  attempted  to  hold  the 
other  variables  constant.  hypotheses  were  made  about  the 
relationships  a  mono  (a)  tne  quality  of  the  plan,  (L)  satis¬ 
faction  with  tne  plan,  (c)  se  i  f-e  ft  icac  y  expectations,  and 
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(a)  per  toraance  o  t  tasx  beh  aviocs.  I  ho  rajor  hypotheses 
were  as  follows: 

1.  There  will  be  a  sign  i  f  i  sa  nt ,  positive  rel  i  tionship 
retweer.  the  objective  quality  ot  the  plar  and  performance. 

2.  There  will  be  a  significant,  positive  rea  itioash  ip 
oetween  the  objective  quality  of  the  plan  and  satisfaction 
with  the  Plan. 

3.  There  will  be  a  sicnir icant ,  positive  relationship 
retween  sa tisiactio n  with  the  plan  and  se lr -ef ficacy  expec¬ 
tations. 

4.  There  be  a  significant,  positive  relationship 

between  seli-ef ricacv  expectations  and  perforaance. 

b.  The  relationship  between  the  quality  of  the  plan  and 
perforaance  will  be  consistently  larger  than  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  self-efficacy  expectations  and  per f orm ance. 
ihc  zero-oruct  correlations  cav  not  be  s  ia  ni  f  icant  1  y  differ¬ 
ent  but  across  both  studies  the  uirecticn  of  the  difference 
will  always  te  the  same.  a i J i tioua ily ,  the  part  correla¬ 
tions  between  quality  of  the  plan  and  perforaance  holdinq 
selt-ef ticaev  constant  ana  between  self-efficacy  and  per¬ 
formance  holdinq  quality  of  the  plan  constant  will  be  com¬ 
pared.  It  is  predicted  that  the  part  correlation  between 
quality  of  the  plan  and  performance  will  re  significantly 
iarqer . 

Path  analyses  will  be  used  to  evaluate  whether  the  rel¬ 
ationships  specified  by  the  proposed  model  are  consistent 
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with  the  data. 

One  addit  ional  exoiomocy  hypothesis  was  investigated, 
it  was  predicted  that  when  there  are  uiscr oparcies  between 
self-ef ritdcy  expectations  and  performance,  qooc  plans  will 
re  found  in  those  cases  where  performance  is  underestima tea 
and  poor  plans  will  be  found  in  those  cases  where  perform¬ 
ance  is  overestimated. 

,U.I^Ll.dS.h  f  1 L,  IjsLii? 

These  hypotheses  were  evaluated  in  two  separate  experi¬ 
mental  tasxs.  I  wo  different  kinds  of  tasks  were  used  in 
order  to  allow  for  conceptual  replication  and  validation  of 
the  proposed  model.  The  tasxs  were  chosen  for  lack,  of  over¬ 
lap  in  the  skills  and  abilities  needed.  Also,  it  was  possi- 
cie  with  these  tasks  to  exxcit  the  maximum’  possible  motiva¬ 
tion  by  arranqiaq  for  positive  outcome  expectancies. 
Additionally,  each  of  the  tasr.3  was  such  that  a  plan  for 
Dertoraina  them  could  be  oodectively  rated  and  performance 
coulu  be  obiectiveiy  measured.  Further,  it  was  possible  to 
ask  about  satisfaction  with  tae  plan  in  each  case.  Finally, 
it  was  possinle  to  develop  a  meaning c'l  set  cf  self-ef f icacy 
questions  for  each  behavior  involved.  These  tasks  are 
uescrited  further  in  the  methods  sections. 


CHAPTER  II 


METHOD 
Study  1 

Subjects 

Subjects  were  70  sen  and  82  wonen  from  introductory 
psycholoqy  classes.  Each  sublect  was  run  in  a  sane  sex  dyad 
with  a  research  assistant  actinq  as  another  subject. 
Procedure 

Duriuq  a  preparatory  interview,  the  experinenter  told 
each  subject  that  he/sne  would  participate  in  a  10  ninute 
conversation  with  one  other  subject.  Subjects  were  told 
that  we  were  interested  in  seeinq  how  a  variety  o£  hinds  of 
conversational  styles  and  personal  attributes  affect  conver¬ 
sations.  However,  in  fact,  all  subjects  were  qiven  the  sane 
task;  Doninate  the  conversation.  Subjects  were  told  that 
to  qet  the  conversation  qoinq,  they  would  be  ashed  to  tahe 
about  a  ninute  to  introduce  thenselves  to  each  other  and 
that  after  that  they  were  to  talk  about  at  least  three  of 
six  noderately  controversial  topics  (e.q.  ,  Should  X-rated 
no  vies  be  shown  on  canpus?)  for  the  rest  of  the  tine.  This 
task  is  sinilar  to  the  one  used  by  Blunenfeld  (1977)  .  Then 
each  subject  was  told 

You  have  been  randonly  selected  to  play  the  role  of  a 
person  who  doninates  the  conversation.  By  •doninatinq' 
we  nean  that  you  should  be  able  to  nanaqe  the  conversa¬ 
tion,  direct  it  as  you  wish,  and  qenerally  control  what 
is  talked  about,  and  for  how  lonq.  That  is,  we  nean 
that  you  and  the  other  person  should  be  talkinq  about 
the  topics  that  you  introduce.  Ke  also  nean  that  the 
other  person  should  be  aqreeinq  with  you — or  at  least 
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not  disaqreeinq  with  you — on  any  sublect  that  you  talk 
about. 

Development  of  Individual  Plans.  To  elicit  individual 

plans  for  doainatinq  the  conversation,  the  experiaenter  said 

Since  it  is  important  that  you  play  this  role  well,  I 
aa  qoinq  to  qive  you  five  minutes  or  so  to  write  out  a 
plan  for  how  you  will  qo  about  doainatinq  the  conversa¬ 
tion.  I  want  you  to  write  down,  in  as  auch  detail  as 
possible,  exactly  what  you  will  do  that  will  help  you 
actually  run  the  conversation  the  entire  tiae. 

Sublects  were  then  qiven  a  piece  of  paper  on  which  to  write 

down  their  plans.  The  paper  had  the  sane  instructions 

printed  on  the  top. 

After  about  five  ainutes,  the  experiaenter  returned. 
Without  lookinq  at  the  sublect's  written  plan,  the  experi¬ 
aenter  sard  in  a  n  onevaluative  way,  '•!  would  like  you  to 
look,  over  your  plan  once  aore  to  see  if  there  is  anythinq 
else  at  all  that  you  aiqht  do — especially  if  what  you 
already  have  planned  doesn't  work."  If  any  additional  ideas 
were  suqqested,  the  experiaenter  had  the  subject  write  then 
down  on  the  paper. 

Rating  the  Quality  of  the  Plans.  Individual  written 
plans  for  doainatinq  conversations  were  rated  by  four 
trained  raters  usinq  criteria  adapted  fron  Blunenfeld 
(1977),  Folqer  (1980),  Boqers  and  Ferace  (1975),  and  Rogers 
and  Jones  (1975).  The  scorinq  fora  they  used  is  shown  in 
Fiqure  4. 

Assessaent  of  Satisfaction  with  Plajp.  When  the  sublect 
coapletely  finished  with  his/her  plan,  satisfaction  with  the 
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Figure  4 

Form  used  to  rate  plans  for  dominating  conversations. 


Dominance  Plan  Scoring  Criteria 


Subject  Number: -  Coder  Huilb(,r; _ 

Give  one  point  for  each  general  tactic  included  in  the 
plan.  Give  one  point  for  a  specific  example  of  how  a 
general  tactic  might  be  implemented.  A  subject  may  get 
one  point  for  including  a  general  tactic,  or  one  point  for 
stating  a  specific  way  a  general  tactic  might  be  used,  or 
two  points  for  including  both  a  general  statement  of  the 
tactic  and  a  specific  example. 


General  Specific 

1.  Talk  as  much  as  possible  _  _ 

2.  Introduce  the  topics  to  be 

talked  about  _  _ 

3.  Keep  the  conversation  on  the 

topics  you  want  to  talk  about  _  _ 

4.  Interrupt  c ften  _  _ 

5.  Ask  closed-end  questions  _  _ 

6.  Speak  authoritatively  _  _ 

7.  Get  in  the  last  word  on  any  topic _ _ 
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plan  vas  assessed  by  having  the  subject  complete  the  form 
illustrated  in  Figure  5.  The  experimenter  explained  the 
toca  but  had  the  subject  fill  it  out  alone  and  seal  it  in  an 
envelope  with  the  plan  when  completed. 

As  shown  in  Figure  5,  there  are  three  questions  about 
satisfaction  with  the  plan.  Each  question  is  followed  by 
five  seven-point  scales.  The  first  three  scales  (Good-Bad, 
Worthless- Valuable,  Clear-Hazy)  are  froa  Osgood,  Suci,  and 
lannenbaum  (1957)  and  load  .88,  .79,  and  .59,  respectively, 
on  their  evaluative  factor  (factor  I) .  The  last  two  scales 
(Coaplete-Incoaplete,  Inaccurate-Accurate)  seeaed  life  qood 
semantic  differential  items  for  the  questions  asked  and  were 
included  with  the  expectation  that  they  would  be  well  corre¬ 
lated  with  the  first  three  scales.  Since  these  scales  w er>«, 
in  fact,  hiqhly  correlated  with  the  scales  from  Osgood  et 
al. ,  they  were  used  in  calculating  a  total  satisfaction 
score  for  each  sublect.  The  total  satisfaction  score  was 
calculated  by  summing  all  ratings  on  all  scales  for  all 
three  questions  after  reversing  the  scores  for  the  Good-Bad, 
Clear-Hazy,  and  Com plete- Incomplete  scales.  Reversing  these 
scores  made  it  so  that  for  all  scales  a  seven  indicated  the 
most  positive  rating  and  a  one  indicated  the  least  positive 
rating. 

Assessment  of  Self-ef f icacy  Expectations.  self-effi¬ 
cacy  expectations  were  obtained  using  the  questionnaire 
shown  in  Figure  6.  Again,  the  experimenter  explained  the 
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Figure  5 

Form  used  for  assessing  satisfaction  with  plan  for  dom¬ 
inating  the  conversation. 
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Satisfaction  with  Plan 

Please  use  the  five  scales  listed  below  to  rate  your  plan 
for  controlling  what  topics  are  discussed.  Circle  one 
number  on  each  scale . 


A - 1 - 1 - 1-  —  -+■ 

1  2  3  4  5 

Good 

4- - *-■ - 1 - 1 - h 

1  2  3  4  5 

Worthless 

4 - 1 - f .  . I - K 

1  2  3  4  5 

Clear 

A - 1 - 1 - 1 - h 

1  2  3  4  5 

Complete 

4""- - - - I - 1 - 1 - h 

1  2  3  4  5 

Inaccurate 


-f 


7 

Bad 


+ 


Valuable 


- 4 

7 

Hazy 


■+- 


■+ 


6  7 

Incomplete 


4- 


-f 


Ac  curate 


Please  use  the  five  scales  listed  below  to  rate  your  plan 
for  controlling  when  topics  are  discussed  and  for  how  long. 
Circle  one  number  on  each  scale. 

A - 1 - 1 - 1 - 1 - 1 - (• 


1  2  3  4  5 

Good 

4-- . A - 1 - 1 - 1- 

1  2  3  4  5 

Worthless 

A - 1 - 1 - 1 - 1- 

1  2  3  4  5 

Clear 

A - 1 - 1 - 1 - 1- 

1  2  3  4  5 

Complete 

»  4 - 1 - 1 - h 

1  2  3  4  5 

Inaccurate 


6  7 

Bad 


A - h 

6  7 

Valuable 


A - 4 


6  7 

Hazy 

A - f- 

6  7 

Incomplete 

A - 4 

6  7 

Accurate 
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Please  use 
for  getting 

the  five  sclaes  listed  below  to 
the  other  person  to  agree  with 

rate  your  plan 
you.  Circle 

one  number 

on  each  scale. 

i 

i 

1  2 
Good 

3 

4 

-1 

5 

t 

6 

.  i 

7 

Bad 

1  2 
Worthless 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Valuable 

1  2 
Clear 

3 

i- 

4 

5 

i 

—  ”  I 

6 

1 

7 

Hazy 

_ L 

1  2 
Complete 

3 

4 

5 

- ? - r 

6  7 

Incomplete 

_ 1 _ L. 

1  2 
Inaccurate 

3 

4 

5 

- 1 — 

6 

- r 

7 

Accurate 

Put  your  plan  and  this  form  in  the  envelope  provided. 
Then  please  let  the  experimenter  know  that  you  are  done. 
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Figure  6 

Form  used  for  assessing  self-efficacy  expectations  for 
dominating  a  conversation. 
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Dominance  Efficacy  Scale 

4—  -  ■■  -4 - 1 - t— - 1 - 1 - 1 - 1 - 1 - +- 

10  20  30  40  50  60  70  80  90  100 

quite  moderately  absolutely 

uncertain  certain  certain 

Use  the  scale  above  to  answer  the  following  questions. 

Can  Do  Confidence 


If  you  make  your  very  best  effort  in  a 
ten  minute  conversation  with  a  stranger, 
can  you 

1.  Dominate  the  conversation  for  2  minutes 

2.  Dominate  the  conversation  for  4  minutes 

3.  Dominate  the  conversation  for  6  minutes 

4.  Dominate  the  conversation  for  8  minutes 

5.  Dominate  the  conversation  for  10  minutes 


When  this  form  is  completed,  please  put  it  in  the  enve¬ 
lope  provided. 


fora  but  sucjects  completed  it  on  their  own  and  sealed  in  an 


envelope. 

Ord<jr  of  Assessment.  Half  the  subjects  developed  their 

plans  first  and  half  the  subjects  rated  their  self-efficacy 

expectations  first.  In  all  cases,  satisfaction  with  the 

plan  was  assessed  immediately  after  the  plan  was  developed. 

Additional  Instructions  to  Provide  Motivation.  After 

all  of  the  assessment  procedures  were  done  but  before  leav- 

uq  the  room  where  the  assessment  was  done,  the  experimenter 

attempted  to  increase  the  subject's  motivation  to  make  a 

serious  effort  to  dominate  the  conversation  by  sayinq 

Before  I  qet  you  started  on  a  conversation  with  the 
other  person,  I  want  to  say  that  it  is  extremely  impor¬ 
tant  that  you  make  your  best  effort  to  dominate  this 
conversation.  I  also  want  to  let  you  know  that  there 
will  be  an  observer  watchinq.  If  he  decides  that  you 
have  really  been  tryinq,  we  will  qive  you  an  extra  half 
hour  of  experimental  credit. 

In  fact,  all  subjects  were  qiven  the  extra  credit. 

Conversation.  The  subject  was  taken  by  the  experimen¬ 
ter  to  a  room  with  a  one-way  window  where  the  conversation 
was  videotaped.  The  experimenter  would  then  brinq  in  a  con¬ 
federate  and  introduce  him/her  as  another  subject.  The  con¬ 
federate  was  always  the  same  sex  as  the  subject.  The  exper¬ 
imenter  started  by  sayinq 

He  are  interested  in  seainq  how  a  variety  of  factors 
affect  conversations.  So  we  are  qoinq  to  ask  the  two 
of  you  to  have  a  conversation  about  any  three  of  these 
six  topics  (handinq  a  list  of  topics  to  each  person). 
To  qet  thinqs  started,  I  want  each  of  you  to  introduce 
yourself  and  talk  about  yourself  for  a  minute.  You  can 
tell  anythinq  about  yourself  that  you  feel  like  shar- 
inq.  I  am  qoinq  to  leave  now  and  I  will  be  back  in 
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Id  uUQJtea.  (looKiaa  3t  tne  cant  tieratc)  So  why 
don't  you  ouct  by  intrcuuuuq  yourself? 

the  co urea orate  voull  give  a  st  mdu  r-i  m  tr  c  auction  la  stir,  a 

about  a  min  a  t«  uni  esc  he/s.ic  was  interrupted  it  which  case 

ne/she  wouia  stop  a n i  not  pother  witn  cotpietxna  the  intro- 

auction.  A  pproxia  atol y  one  minute  (according  to  a  clock  in 

the  rooiii)  after  the  sup-ject  started  tailing  and  regardless 

of  what  the  suniect  was  ta*K.ina  about,  the  confederate  would 

sav,  "davhe  we'i  better  talx  aLout  ...  (introducing  one 

of  tne  topics  on  the  sheet)."  Apcroxiuattu  v  three  minutes 

atcr  he /she  wou^J  sav  the  sane  thing  again  ar.d  introduce 

another  topic.  Then  approximately  two  minutes  before  tne 

end  of  the  conversation,  the  cor.foaerate  would  suggest 

another  topic.  At  other  times  during  the  c enversa tion ,  the 

confederate  would  simply  respond  to  what  the  sutgect  said, 

nut  always  expressed  a  view  mildly  different  iron  the  suu- 

iect's.  Confeiera tes  attesroteu  to  produce  a  con ver sat ional 

tone  like  that  in  a  discussion  that  considers  alternative 

points  of  view  without  being  an  argument.  They  practiced 

tnis  with  each  other  and  with  trial  subiects  in  order  to 

assure  a  reasonably  standard  presentation.  Additionally, 

they  observed  each  otuer  throughout  data  collection  and 

received  additional  training  as  needed  to  help  provide  for 

continuing  continuity  across  cqnfedc rates. 

Performance  d-eis  i  re-s.  Four  sets  of  three  trained 

coders  watched  the  viaeotaped  conversations  ana  rated  sub- 

iects  tor  dominance  using  tne  for.*  shown  in  Figure  x.  Ivery 


Figure  7 

Form  used  by  trained  coders  to  rate  subjects'  dominance. 
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Subject  Number: 


Dominance  Rating  Form 

Coder  Number: 


H - 1 - 

1  2 

Not  at  all 
Characteristic 


+ - - 

3  4 

Somewhat 

Characteristic 


4> 

5 


A - fr 

6  7 

Extremely 
Characteristic 


Subject 

2.5 

5 

7.5 

10 

Assertive 

Assertive 

Dominating 

Dominating 

Passive 

Passive 

Yielding 

Yielding 

Total  time  subject  talked: _ 

Total  time  conversation  lasted: 


Definitions 

Assertive  =  A  person  who  presents  his/her  point  of  view 
directly  but  not  in  a  way  that  is  aggressive  or 
insensitive  to  the  feelings  of  others. 

Dominating  *  A  person  who  manages  and  controls  a  conver¬ 
sation.  He/she  elicits  agreement  with  his/her  opinion. 

Passive  *  A  person  who  lets  others  control  everything.  He/ 
she  agrees  to  virtually  anything  the  other  person  says. 

Yielding  »  A  person  who  will  state  a  position  and  then  back 
down  when  challenged.  He/she  may  offer  some  resistence 
before  giving  in  but  always  gives  in. 
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two  and  a  half  minutes,  the?  would  stop  the  tape  and  cate 
the  subiect  on  four  scales  (Assertive.  Dominating,  Passive. 
Yielding).  Definitions  for  these  scales  are  shown  in  Piqure 
7.  Scores  on  the  Passive  and  Yieldinq  Scales  were  reversed 
and  added  to  the  scores  on  the  Assertive  and  Doainatinq 
scales  to  produce  the  coder's  ratinq  of  a  subiect's  domi¬ 
nance  in  the  conversation.  All  three  coders'  ratinqs  were 
added  to  produce  a  siuqle  score  of  dominance. 

Folqer  (1980)  has  shown  that  floor  time  or  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  total  time  a  sublect  talks  in  a  conversation  is 
a  reasonably  qood  measure  of  doainance  in  a  conversation. 
To  provide  a  measure  of  floor  time,  two  timers  used  stop 
watches  to  determine  the  amount  of  time  that  each  subiect 
talked  durinq  the  conversation.  The  times  from  the  two  tim¬ 
ers  were  averaqed.  The  averaqe  time  was  divided  by  the 
total  time  the  conversation  lasted  to  qive  a  measure  of  the 
proportion  of  the  total  time  each  subiect  talked. 

Debriefing.  All  subiects  were  debriefed  after  the  con¬ 
versation.  The  rationale  for  the  study  and  the  expected 
results  and  implications  were  explained. 

Study  2 

Subiects 

Subiects  were  107  students  in  court  reporting  classes. 
Procedure 

Trained  experimenters,  who  were  not  the  reqular  class¬ 
room  teachers,  qave  the  following  instructions  to  each  class 
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of  student  court  reporters,  "We  are  doina  research  that  has 
to  do,  in  part,  with  what  helps  to  produce  well  done  tran¬ 
scriptions  of  question  and  answer  testiaony.  1  am  qoinq  to 
he  askinq  you  to  do  several  thinqs  today  to  help  us  with 
this  research."  At  this  point  half  the  subjects  were  asked 
to  develop  their  plans  for  producinq  a  perfect  final  copy  of 
a  transcript  of  question  and  answer  testiaony  and  half  were 
asked  about  their  self-efficacy  expectations  for  that  task. 

Qevelopaent  of  Individual  Plans.  To  elicit  individual 
plans  for  doinq  the  court  reportinq  task,  the  experimenter 
qave  each  sublect  a  piece  of  paper  with  the  followinq 
instructions  printed  on  the  top. 

On  this  paqe,  please  write  out  a  thorouqhly  complete 
plan  for  how  you  qo  about  producinq  a  perfect  tran¬ 
script  of  question  and  answer  testimony  presented  at 
the  speed  you  are  currentyly  usinq  in  your  own  class. 
Write  down  each  and  every  step  of  the  process  as  if  you 
were  vritinq  instructions  for  soaeone  else  to  follow. 
If  you  have  any  questions  about  what  to  do,  please 
raise  your  hand. 

When  a  student  finished  vritinq  his/her  plan,  the 
experiaenter  would  say,  "I  would  like  you  to  look  over  your 
plan  once  aore  just  to  check  to  see  if  there  is  anythinq 
else  you  would  include."  If  any  additional  plan  was  suq- 
qested,  the  experiaenter  would  have  the  subject  write  it 
down.  The  sublect  would  then  put  the  plan  in  an  envelope 
provided  by  the  experiaenter. 

Hating  the  Quality  of  the  Plans.  Plans  developed  by 
subjects  were  rated  by  two  trained  raters  usinq  evaluation 

I  criteria  developed  in  pilot  work.  The  fora  they  used  is 

! 

\ 

\ 
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shown  in  Fiqure  8.  Each  cater  qave  each  subiect  a  score 
which  depended  on  the  number  of  plan  elements  included  in 
the  plan.  The  two  scores  were  averaqed  to  qive  a  measure  of 
the  quality  of  the  subject*s  plan. 

Assessment  of  Satisfaction  with  Plans.  When  the  plan 
was  completed,  the  experimenter  qave  the  subiect  the  form 
shown  in  Fiqure  9.  This  form  was  used  for  assessing  satis¬ 
faction  with  the  plan.  As  in  Study  1,  there  are  five  scales 
followinq  each  question.  The  first  three  scales  are  from 
Osqood  et  al.  (1957)  while  the  last  two  scales  were  included 
as  additional,  potentially  useful  scales.  They  were  evalu¬ 
ated  in  the  same  way  as  described  for  Study  1.  As  in  Study 
1,  the  two  additional  scales  were  hiqhly  correlated  with  the 
three  taken  from  Dsqood  et  al.  ;  so,  all  five  scales  were 
used  in  computinq  subjects'  satisfaction  scores.  When  sub¬ 
jects  had  filled  out  the  Satisfaction  form,  they  put  it  in 
the  envelope  with  their  plan. 

Assessment  of  Self-efficacy  Expectations.  Self-effi¬ 
cacy  expectations  were  assessed  usinq  the  form  shown  in  Fiq¬ 
ure  10.  The  experimenter  explained  the  form  but  had  sub¬ 
jects  fill  it  out  on  their  own  and  seal  it  in  an  envelope 
when  completed. 

Performance  Measures .  The  reqular  classroom  teachers 
presented  a  standardized  two-voice  question  and  answer  tes¬ 
timony  test  at  the  speed  and  difficulty  currently  beinq  used 
in  the  class.  This  was  a  reqular,  required  test  for  the 
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Figure  8 

Form  used  to  rate  plans  for  court  reporting  task. 
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Scoring  Criteria  for  Court  Reporting  Plans 

Subject  Number: _  Coder  Number: _ 

_  1.  Read  over  machine  notes. 

_ _  a.  Clarify  questionable  outlines  on  notes. 

_ ___  b.  Make  corrections  in  punctuation,  pargraphing 

and  so  forth. 

_  c.  Mark  words  which  need  to  have  spellings 

checked 

_  2.  Read  over  notes  again. 

_  3.  Research  unfamiliar  words,  names,  addresses, 

and  so  forth. 

_  4.  Check  the  margins  on  the  typewriter. 

_  5.  Set  tabs  so  they  are  appropriate  for  type  of 

testimony. 

_  6.  Type  carefully. 

_  7.  Read  ahead  in  notes  to  avoid  confusion  while 

typing. 

_  8.  Proofread  the  transcript. 

_  a.  Proofread  against  machine  notes. 

^ _ ~  b.  Check  for  spelling  errors. 

_  c.  Check  for  punction  errors. 

_  9.  Proofread  a  second  time. 

_ 10.  Use  a  cassette  recorder,  if  possible. 


* 
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Figure  9 

Form  used  for  assessing  satisfaction  with  the  plan  for 
doing  a  court  reporting  task. 
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Satisfaction  with  for  Court  Reporting 

Please  use  the  five  scales  listed  below  to  rate  your  plan 
for  Insuring  that  you  will  have  all  the  notes  and  informa 
tion  you  need  before  you  start  to  type.  Circle  one  num-~ 
ber  on  each  scale. 

4 - 1 - 1 - 4 . . 4- - — I - K 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

Good  Bad 


4 - H 

1  2 

Worthless 


4- 


4 


6  1 
Valuable 


H - 

1 

Clear 


4- 


4- 


4 


4- 


4- 


4- 


7 

Hazy 

- f- 


1  2 
Incomplete 


4 - 1- 

1  2 

Accurate 


6  7 

Complete 

-4 - 1- 


6  7 

Inaccurate 


Please  use  the  five  scales  listed  below  to  rate  your  plan 
for  insuring  that  your  final  typed  copy  is  perfect^ Circle 
one  number  on  each  scale. 


*4 - 1 - 

1  2 

Good 

- 1 - 

3 

- 1 - 

4 

- 1 - 

5 

4 

- 1 - 1- 

6  7 

Bad 

_ j  I. 

t— - -  r— - 

1  2 

Worthless 

3 

4 

5 

6  7 

Valuable 

4 - r  — 

1  2 

Clear 

- t - 

3 

r 

4 

< 

1 

5 

6  7 

Hazy 

4  4- 

r  1  —  "  —  'T  ~ 

1  2 

Incomplete 

4 - 1 - 

3 

- 1 - 

4 

- 1 - 

5 

- 1 - 

6  7 

Complete 

- 1 - h 

1  2 
Accurate 


6  7 

Inaccurate 


Put  your  plan  and  this  form  in  the  envelope  provided.  Then 
please  raise  your  hand  to  let  the  experimenter  know  that 
you  are  done. 
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Figure  10 

Form  used  for  assessing  self-efficacy  expectations  for 
court  reporting  task. 
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Court  Reporting  Efficacy  Scale 

H - 1 - 1 - 1 - 1 - 1 - 1 - 1 - 1 - K 

10  20  30  40  50  60  70  80  90  100 

quite  moderately  absolutely 

uncertain  certain  certain 


Use  the  above  scale  to  answer  the  following  questions. 

For  each  question  indicate  your  confidence  that  you  can  do 
at  least  that  well.  If  you  have  any  questions  about  this 
form,  please  raise  your  hand. 


Can  Do  Confidence 

In  your  own  opinion  and  making  your 
very  best  effort, 


1.  Can  you  copy  down  all  of  a  question 
and  answer  testimony  presented  at  the 
level  of  difficulty  and  speed 
currently  being  used  in  your  class? 

2.  Can  you  at  least  read  back  the  test¬ 
imony  witK  only- minor  variations  from 
what  was  presented  to  you? 


3.  Can  you  read  back  the  testimony 
exactly  as  it  was  presented  to  you? 

4.  On  your  first  try,  can  you  produce 

a  transcript of  the  testimony  that  is 
at  least  readable  and  makes  sense  but 
needs  to  be  retyped? 

5.  On  your  first  try,  can  you  at  least 
produce  a  transcript  which  Has  only 
minor  errors  that  could  be  corrected 
wothout  retyping  an  entire  page? 


6.  On  your  first  try,  can  you  produce  a 
transcript  that  is  at  least  90  percent 
accurate? 


7 .  On  your  first  try , 
transcript  that  is 
percent  accurate? 

8.  On  your  first  try, 
transcript  that  is 
accurate? 


can  you  produce  a 
at  least  98. 5 

can  you  produce  a 
100  percent 


When  completed,  put  this  form  in  the  envelope  provided  and 
raise  your  hand  to  let  the  experimenter  know  you  are  done. 


r-r- 
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students.  Each  sublect  took  the  dictation  and  transcribed 
it.  Of  the  original  107  sub-jects,  eiqhty-eiqht  sublects 
handed  in  a  final  copy  of  the  transcript.  This  was  qraded 
by  two  trained  qraders  usinq  a  standardized  qradinq  method. 
The  average  of  tha  two  qraders  scores  was  used  as  the  sub- 
lects*  performance  measure. 


CHAPTER  III 


RESULTS 

The  results  for  Study  1  will  be  presented  first.  Then 
the  results  for  Study  2  will  be  presented. 

Results  for  Study  1 

Descriptive  Statistics.  Means,  standard  deviations  and 
other  descriptive  statistics  are  shown  in  Table  1. 

Reliability  of  Assessment  Instruments.  The  internal 
consistency  and  the  inter-rater  reliability  of  the  plans  for 
doainatinq  the  conversation  were  conputed.  Fiqure  4  shows 
the  fora  used  for  assessinq  the  plans  that  sublects  devel¬ 
oped.  The  coefficient  alpha  was  .853.  The  intraclass  cor¬ 
relation  with  four  raters  was  .772. 

Each  sublect  evaluated  his/her  plan  for  doainatinq  the 
conversation  by  coapleting  the  fora  shown  in  Fiqure  5.  The 
first  three  scales  foilowinq  each  question  (Good-Bad,  Valua¬ 
ble-Worthless,  Clear-Hazyi  were  taken  froa  the  evaluative 
factor  reported  in  Osqood,  Suci,  and  Tannenbaua  (1957).  The 
last  two  scales  foilowinq  each  question  (Coaplete-Incoo- 
plete,  Accurate-Inaccurate)  were  included  as  two  additional 
scales.  To  evaluate  whether  either  or  both  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  scales  should  be  used  in  coaputinq  sublects'  satis¬ 
faction  scores,  each  additional  scale  was  correlated  with 
the  sun  of  the  three  scales  fron  Osqood  et  al.  For  the  Cob- 
piete-Inco nplete  scale,  £  (152)  =  .844,  £  <  .001.  For  the 

Accurate-Inaccurate  scale,  £  (152)  =  .833,  £  <  .001. 


These 


Descriptive  Statistics 
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*Path  analysis  samples  include  only  those  subjects  for  whom  scores  are 
available  on  all  variables . 


I 
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correlations  w  ere  considered  high  enough  to  use  both 
additional  scales  in  computing  the  satisfaction  score, 
coefficient  alpha  roc  the  satisfaction  gucstionnaico  w  js 
.924  based  on  152  subiects. 

The  self-eft  icacy  questionnaire  is  shewn  in  Figure  f>. 
ihe  strength  scores  were  used  as  the  measure  of  seif-effi- 
cacv  expectations.  These  were  computed  by  summing  the  con- 
ridence  estimates  and  diviainq  tv  live  (the  total  number  of 
estimates  made).  based  on  145  subiects,  ccetficient  alpha 
•  as  .Bjo  for  tiie  self-efficacy  questionnaire. 

Coder  ratinqs  of  how  dominant  subiects  were  and  propor¬ 
tion  ot  the  total  tame  the  subiect  talked  during  the  conver¬ 
sation  were  used  as  measures  of  dominance.  Ini'  .  •  :ers 
evaluated  tne  dominance  of  each  subiect  usinq  the  torn  shown 
in  Figure  7.  Intraclass  correlations  were  computed  for  each 
set  of  taree  raters.  A  weighted  a»..raqa  intraclass  correla¬ 
tion  was  computed  by  multiplying  the  number  cf  subiects  each 
set  of  raters  ratea  by  their  intraclass  correlation.  The 
sum  of  these  products  was  divided  fcv  the  total  number  of 
subiects  ratea.  The  weighted  average  intraclass  correlation 
was  .873.  A  weiqhted  average  coefficient  alpha  was  computed 
in  the  same  way  to  evaluate  the  internal  consistency  of  the 
ratings.  This  weighted  average  coefficient  alpha  was  .89  1. 
to r  each  subiect,  one  of  three  sets  ot  two  coders  timed  the 
amount  of  time  that  the  subiect  actually  talked.  Aqaia,  a 
weiqhted  average  intercede!  correlation  was  computed  in  the 
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sane  saiinor  as  d  escribed  above.  The  weighted  average 
cor  relation  was  .95  5.  The  correlation  between  the  sia  of 
the  couei  ratings  and  the  proportion  or  the  tiae  the  subiect 
talked  was  .628.  d£  =  1  4u  ,  £  <  .00  1. 

Streets  or  potentially  conrounuing  variables.  The 
order  or  presentation  or  the  self-efficacy  questionnaire  and 
the  plan  deveropaent  task  dra  not  have  a  significant  effect 
on  the  obiective  quality  of  the  plan  (£(1.153)  =  2.  360,  NS), 
satisfaction  with  the  plan  (£(1,130)  =  0.026  ,  NS),  self-ef- 
ricacv  expectations  (£(1,143)  =  0.  260,  NS),  coder  ratinqs  of 

dominance  (£(1,144)  =  1.282,  NS),  or  proportion  of  tiae  the 

subiect  talked  {£(1,144)  =  O.obb,  NS). 

There  was  no  effect  due  to  sex  of  subiect  on  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  plan  developed  (£(1,  150)  =  2.70,  NS),  satisfaction 

with  plan  (£(1,150)  =  0.423  ,  NS),  or  seif  -e  ff  icacy-expec  ta- 

tions  (£(1,143)  =  0.0,  NS).  However,  there  was  a  crear  sex 
of  subiect  effect  on  both  performance  measures  (Coder  rat¬ 
ings:  (£(1,144)  =  1 2 . 0 o7 ,  £  <  .001;  proportion  of  time: 

(£(  1,144)  =  20.731,  2  <  -001)  with  male  subjects  more  domi¬ 

nant  than  female  subiects. 

There  were  no  experimenter  effects  for  quality  of  the 
plan  (£(4,  1  47)  =  1.  19  4,  NS),  satisfaction  with  the  plan 

(£  (  4 ,  1 4  7)  =  1 .  b4  7,  NS),  sel  f-ef  f  icac  y  expectations  (£(4,140) 

=  l.oOl,  MS)  ,  or  coder  ratinqs  of  uominar.ee,  (£(4,141)  = 

1.697,  NS.  However,  a  one-way  Ab'CVA  with  proportion  of  time 
subiects  talked  as  tne  aepenaent  measure  did  suggest  an 
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experimenter  effect,  F  (4,  141)  =  3.557,  _£  <  .01.  Since 
female  experimenters  ran  substantially  more  male  subjects 
than  did  male  experimenters,  it  seemed  that  these  results 
miqht  be  due  to  the  sex  effect  described  above.  An  Experi¬ 
menter  by  Sex  ANQVA  with  unequal  n  usinq  an  ordinary  least 
squares  solution  (cf.  Overall  &  Spieqel,  1969)  lends  support 
to  a  sex  effect  interpretation.  The  main  effect  for  experi¬ 
menter  (£(4,  136)  =  2.026,  NS)  and  the  Experimenter  by  Sex 
interaction  (£(4,136)  =  1.076,  NS)  were  both  nonsiqnificant. 
The  main  effect  for  sex  was  siqnificant,  (£(1,140)  =  16.57, 
£  <  .001. 

Finally,  a  one-way  AN07A  suqqested  a  confederate  effect 
on  both  performance  measures  (coder  ratinqs:  £(4,141)  = 
2.962.  £  <  .05;  proportion  of  time  talked:  (£(4,141)  = 
6.337,  £  <.001).  However,  this  result  ,  too,  is  better 
explained  as  a  sex  effect  since  the  confederate  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  were  always  the  same  sex  and  since  there  were  no  siq¬ 
nificant  differences  between  the  two  male  confederates 
(coder  ratinqs:  P  (1,67)  *  0.0,  NS;  proportion  of  time: 
£(1,67)  =  0.449.  NS)  or  amonq  the  three  female  confederates 
(coder  ratinqs:  £(2,74)  =  0.01,  NS;  proportion  of  tine: 
£(2,74)  =  2.428,  NS). 

It  seemed  from  inspection  that  the  sex  effects  identi¬ 
fied  miqht  represent  differences  in  the  mean  performance 
scores  without  represen tinq  any  real  differences  in  the  rel¬ 
ationships  amonq  the  variables.  Correlations  between  each 
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oair  of  variables  were  computed  within  sex.  These 
correlations  are  reported  in  Table  2.  The  differences 
between  the  sale  and  female  correlations  are  reported  in 
Table  3.  No  siqnificant  differences  were  found  between  male 
and  female  correlations.  For  this  reason  male  and  female 
data  were  combined  for  the  remaininq  analyses. 

Tests  of  the  Main  Hypotheses.  As  predicted  a  siqnifi¬ 
cant.  positive  relationship  was  found  between  the  objective 
quality  of  the  plan  and  both  performance  measures.  For 
coder  ratinqs  the  correlation  was  .309  (j|f  *  144,  £  <  .001) 
while  the  correlation  with  proportion  of  time  was  .251,  if  = 
144,  £  <.001. 

Contrary  to  prediction,  the  relationship  between  oblec- 
tive  quality  of  the  plan  and  satisfaction  with  plan  was  non- 
siqnificant,  £.(152)  *  -.062,  NS.  For  the  141  subjects  used 
in  the  path  analysis  (i.e.,  sublects  for  whom  there  were  no 
missinq  data),  the  correlation  was  .087,  df  =  139,  NS. 

The  relationship  between  satisfaction  with  the  plan  and 
self-efficacy  expectations  was  siqnificant  (£(143)  *  .359,  £ 
<  .001)  as  predicted.  For  the  141  sublects  used  in  the  path 
analysis,  the  correlation  was  .38,  if  3  139,  £  <  .001. 

The  relationship  between  self-efficacy  expectations  and 
the  performance  measures  was  also  as  predicted.  The  corre¬ 
lation  between  self-efficacy  and  coder  ratinqs  was  .241,  df- 
139,  £  <  .01.  The  correlation  between  self-efficacy  and 
proportion  of  time  was  .123,  gf  3  139,  £  <  .10. 
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Table  2 

Male  and  Female  Correlations  for  Study  1 


Males)  Quality 
v  of  Plan 


Females 


Quality 
of  Plan 


Satis¬ 

faction 


Self- 

efficacy 


Coder 

Ratings 


Percent 
of  Time 


#R  <  .  10 
*2  <  .05 
**2  <  .  01 
***£  <”  .001 


.0241 
n  -  82 


.2311* 
n  =  77 


.3129** 
n  -  77 


Satis-  Self-  Coder  Percent 

faction  efficacy  Ratings  of  Time 


.0868 
n  =  70 


3307*** 
l  =*  79 


.2037* 
n  -  77 


.1118 
n  »  66 


n  =  66 


.3251** 
n  *  76 


.2366 
n  =  76 


.3632*** 
n  =  69 

. 1534# 
n  -  69 

.2135* 

.  -  69 

.1315 
n  -  69 

.  1321 
n  -  65 

.0244 
n  =  65 

faction  I  efficacy  I  Ratings 


.0627  .1863 


.1321  -.1595 


.2271 


.0722 


-.1930 


.2122 


Quality 
of  Plan 


faction 


efficacy 


Ratings 


Percent 
of  Time 


aThe  upper  triangle  shows  differences  between  male  and 
female  correlations  (Male  -  Female) .  The  lower  triangle 
shows  differences  after  the  original  male  and  female 
correlations  were  transformed  to  Z  and  then  subtracted. 
Differences  would  have  to  be  at  least  .283  for  £<■  .10  and 
at  least  .338  for  £  .05. 
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Hypothesis  five  called  for  a  comparison  of  correlations 
between  quality  of  plan  and  the  performance  measures  with 
correlations  between  self-efficacy  and  the  performance  meas¬ 
ures.  There  were  no  significant  differences  between  the 
zero-order  correlations  or  between  the  part  correlations; 
but.  as  predicted,  the  plan-performance  correlations  (coder 

ratinqs:  r  .  =  .288,  r  ,,  =  .286,  proportion  of  time; 
“41  “4(1.3) 


“41  =  *223'  “4(1.3) 


222)  were  consistently  larger  than 


the  efficacy-performance  correlations  (coder  ratinqs:  r.43  = 

.241,  r  ,  „  *  .  239,  proportion  of  time;  r  ,  =  .123, 

4(3.1)  43 

“4 13.1)  *  •12"- 

Path  Analyses.  Two  path  analyses  were  done  to  evaluate 
the  model  proposed  by  this  paper.  One  used  coder  ratinqs  as 


the  final  dependent  measure  and  one  used  proportion  of  time 
the  sublect  talked  as  the  final  dependent  measure.  The 
model  as  drawn  for  a  path  analysis  is  shown  in  Fiqure  11a. 
For  simplicity  of  discussion,  each  of  the  variables  will  be 
referred  to  as  they  are  labeled  in  Fiqure  11a.  The  correla¬ 
tion  between  satisfaction  with  the  plan  (J2>  and  self-effi- 
cacv  expectations  (JC  )  is  equal  to  path  coefficient  ja  . 

Path  coefficients  d  and  d  were  estimated  using  the  Ordi- 

*41  *43 

nary  Least  Squares  method  (Lewis-beck,  1974) .  The  oblective 
quality  of  the  plan  and  the  sub-jective  satisfaction  with  the 
plan  are  considered  exoqenous  variables  in  this  model.  The 
correlation  between  them  is  unanalysed — i.e.,  the  factors 
which  contribute  to  the  correlation  between  them  are  not 


i 
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Figure  11 

Path  analysis  models  for  an  elaborated  self-efficacy 
model  and  for  Bandura's  original  self-efficacy  model. 
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Included  in  the  model  and  the  correlation  between  them  is 
taken  as  a  qiven. 

Path  coefficients  for  these  path  analyses  are  shown  in 
Table  4.  The  proposed  model  makes  predictions  for  two  cor¬ 
relations.  Specifically,  the  model  implies  that  the  direct 
effect  of  quality  of  plan  on  self-efficacy  is  zero  and  the 
direct  effect  of  satisfaction  with  the  plan  on  performance 
is  zero.  Therefore,  the  correlation  between  plan  and  self- 
efficacy  is  entirely  due  to  the  indirect  effect  of  plan  on 
self-efficacy  as  mediated  by  satisfaction  with  the  plan. 
Similarly,  the  correlation  between  satisfaction  and  perform¬ 
ance  is  due  to  indirect  effects  throuqh  quality  of  the  plan 
and  throuqh  self-efficacy  expectations.  Symbolically  these 
predictions  are  stated  as 

^13  =  -12^32 

-24  =  fi41£12  *  £43E32 

When  coder  catinqs  are  used  as  the  final  dependent  var¬ 
iable,  £\ ,  *  .033  and  £ .  .  =  .116.  These  differ  from  the 
obtained  correlations  by  -.026  and  -.021,  respectively. 
Munnally  (1967)  suqqests  that  the  averaqe  absolute  value  of 
the  deviations  is  perhaps  the  best  measure  cf  the  fit  of  a 
model.  For  this  analysis  the  averaqe  absolote  deviation  is 
.024  which  is  certainly  within  the  95%  confidence  interval 
of  approximately  £.17  for  these  correlations.  The  multiple 
B,  for  the  final  dependent  variable  in  this  analysis  was 
.374.  1(2.  138)  *  11.25.  fi  <  .00 
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When  proportion  of  tiae  is  used  as  the  final  dependent 

variable,  f\  ,  *  .033  and  r" ,  =  .066.  These  differ  froa  the 
~13  ~  2  4 

obtained  correlations  by  -.026  and  .131,  respectively.  The 
averaqe  deviation  is  .073.  hqain,  each  of  the  correlations 
and  the  averaqe  absolute  deviation  are  well  within  the  95% 
confidence  interval  of  approxiaately  ±.17.  The  aultiple  j? 
for  the  final  dependent  variable  in  this  analysis  is  .254, 
F(2»  138)  *  4.75,  £  <  .05. 

Two  additional  path  analyses  of  these  data  were  done 
usinq  Bandura's  (1977a)  aodel  in  which  he  proposes  self-ef¬ 
ficacy  as  a  central  processor  of  relevant  information.  This 
aodel  is  shown  in  Fiqure  11b.  In  this  model  the  objective 
quality  of  the  plan  and  sublective  satisfaction  with  the 
plan  are  aqain  exogenous  variables  and  their  correlation  is 
unanalysed.  The  path  coefficients  froa  quality  of  the  plan 
to  self-efficacy  0?31)  and  froa  satisfaction  with  the  Plan 

to  self-efficacy  (p  )  were  estimated  usinq  the  Ordinary 

■*•32 

Least  Squares  method  (Lewis-Beck,  1974).  The  path  coeffi¬ 
cient  froa  self-efficacy  to  performance  (p^)  is  the  sane  as 
their  correlation. 

Bandura's  aodel  aakes  predictions  for  the  correlations 
between  plan  and  perforaance  and  between  satisfaction  with 
the  plan  and  perforaance.  These  predictions  can  be  written 
as 


t 

=  P'  P 

♦  £  2  r 

”14 

43  31 

43*3212 

t 

=  i  2 

♦  E  E 

24 

*43  32 

43*31  ”L2 
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When  coaoi  ratings  are  used  as  the  final  dependent 

measure,  =  .03  2  and  r  =  .124.  These  differ  irom  the 

-14  “24 

predicted  correlations  sy  .286  and  -.029,  respectively.  The 
average  at  solute  deviation  is  .197.  The  difference  between 
the  obtained  and  predictea  correlations  for  performance  with 
satisfaction  and  the  average  deviation  are  both  within  the 
951  confidence  interval  of  approximately  t.17  for  these  cor¬ 
relations.  However,  the  difference  between  the  obtained  and 
the  predicted  correlations  or  performance  with  plan  is 
cieariv  not  within  sampling  error.  This  suggests  that  a 
model  with  a  direct  path  from  plan  to  perforiance  would  bet¬ 
ter  describe  the  relationships  among  the  variables  in  these 
aata.  The  correlation  nctween  self-ef f icac v  and  coder  rat¬ 
ings  of  performance  (i.e.  ,  the  equivalent  of  the  multiple  £ 
in  the  path  analyses  of  the  proposed  model)  is  .  325,  df  = 
139,  d  <  .001. 

When  proportion  of  time  is  used  as  the  final  dependent 

variable,  .  =  .00  1  and  £  =  .04  7.  These  differ  from  the 

14  “24 

obtained  correlations  by  .222  and  .150,  respectively.  The 
average  deviation  is  .166.  Here  the  difference  between  the 
obtained  and  the  predicted  correlations  fcr  satisfaction 
with  performance  is  within  the  95'/  confidence  interval  of 
approximately  1.17  but  neither  the  difference  between  the 
obtained  and  predicted  correlations  of  plan  with  self-effi- 
cacv  nor  the  average  absomte  deviation  are  within  sampling 
error.  As  with  the  first  path  analysis  of  Eanuura's  model. 
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these  results  also  suqqest  a  poor  fit  of  the  model  to  the 
data  and  that  a  direct  path  from  plan  to  perforaance  aav  be 
indicated.  The  correlation  between  self-efficacy  and  pro¬ 
portion  of  tine  (i. e.,  the  equivalent  of  the  multiple  £  in 
the  path  analyses  of  the  proposed  aodel)  was  .123,  d£  =  139, 
2  <  .10. 

Evaluation  of  Exploratory  Hypothesis.  Eleven  sublects 
had  self-efficacy  expectations  in  the  bottom  one-third  of 
the  distribution  but,  based  on  coder  ratinqs,  performed  in 
the  top  one-third  of  the  distribution  (underestimators). 
Sixteen  sublects  reported  self-efficacy  expectations  in  the 
top  one-third  of  the  distribution  but  accordloq  to  coder 
ratinqs  performed  in  the  botton  one-third  of  the  distrib¬ 
ution  (overestimators) .  The  plan  scores  of  the  underestima¬ 
tors  were  siqnif ica ntly  hiqher  than  the  plan  scores  of  the 
overestimators,  XH  ,25)  =  b.87,  £  <  .01. 

A  similar  analysis  was  done  usinq  proportion  of  time  as 
the  perforaance  measure.  In  this  analysis  14  underestima- 
tors  were  identified  and  22  overestimators  were  identified. 
Aqain,  the  underes  tiaa  tors  '  plan  scores  were  siqnif  icantly 
hiqher  than  those  of  the  overestimators,  F(1,34)  *  4.394,  £ 
<  .05. 

To  evaluate  whether  differences  in  self-efficacy  miqht 
help  account  for  discrepancies  between  the  quality  of  the 
plan  and  eventual  perforaance,  two  more  one-way  ANOTAs  were 
done.  For  the  first  analysis,  five  subjects  were  identified 
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vhose  plan  scores  were  in  the  bottom  one-third  of  the 
distribution  but  who,  accordinq  to  coder  ratinqs,  performed 
in  the  top  one-third  of  the  distribution.  Their  self-effi- 
cacv  scores  were  conpared  with  15  subjects  whose  plan  scores 
were  in  the  top  one-third  but  whose  performance  scores  were 
in  the  bottom  one-third.  Subjects  with  poor  plans  but  qood 
performance  had  siqnif icantlv  hiqher  self-efficacy  expecta¬ 
tions,  J?  (1  , 18)  *  6.  562,  £  <  .05. 

The  same  analysis  was  repeated  usinq  proportion  of  tine 
the  subject  talked  as  the  performance  measure.  Six  subjects 
had  poor  plans  but  performed  well.  Fifteen  subjects  had 
qood  plans  but  performed  poorly.  No  difference  in  self-ef¬ 
ficacy  expectations  was  found  between  the  two  qroups, 
F (1 . 19)  =  0.581,  NS. 

Besults  for  Study  2  s 

Descriptive  Statistics.  deans,  standard  deviations, 
and  other  descriptive  statistics  are  shown  in  Table  1. 

Reliability.  Two  raters  rated  each  of  the  plans  for  the 
court  reportinq  task  usinq  the  form  shown  in  Fiqure  8. 
based  on  107  subjects,  the  coefficient  alpha  for  this  form 
was  .634.  The  interrater  reliability  was  .775,  &£  =  105,  £ 
<  .001. 

Each  subject  evaluated  his/her  plan  for  takinq  and 
transcribinq  question  and  answer  testimony  by  completinq  the 
form  shown  in  Fiqure  9.  As  in  Study  1,  the  first  three 
scales  followinq  each  question  (Good-Bad,  Valuable-North- 
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less,  Clear-Hazy)  were  taken  from  the  evaluative  factor 
reported  in  Osqood  et  al.  (1957) .  The  last  two  scales  fol¬ 
lowing  each  question  (Complete-Incomplete,  Accurate-Inaccu¬ 
rate)  were  included  as  two  additional  scales.  To  evaluate 
whether  either  or  both  of  these  scales  should  be  used  in 
coaputinq  satisfaction  scores,  they  were  correlated  with  the 
sum  of  the  three  scales  from  Osqood  et  al.  For  the  Com¬ 
plete-Incomplete  scale,  r(105)  =  .877,  <.001.  For  the 
Accurate-Inaccurate  scale,  ,r{105)  =  .808,  £  <.001.  Both 
scales  were  used  in  conputinq  subjects'  satisfaction  scores. 
The  coefficient  alpha  for  this  satisfaction  questionnaire 
was  .938. 

The  self-efficacy  questionnaire  for  Study  2  is  shown  in 
Fiqure  10.  Strenqth  scores  were  computed  by  addinq  all  the 
confidence  estimates  and  then  divxdinq  by  eight  (the  total 
number  of  estimates  made) .  Coefficient  alpha  for  the  self- 
efficacy  questionnaire  was  .892. 

Of  the  107  sub lects  who  completed  the  plan  development 
form,  the  satisfaction  questionnaire,  and  the  self-efficacy 
questionnaire,  88  completed  the  performance  task  and  handed 
in  a  final  transcript  of  the  dictation.  Two  coders  graded 
each  of  the  88  final  transcripts.  Intercoder  reliability 
was  .978,  jlf  =  86,  j)  <.001. 

Evaluation  of  Order  Effects.  The  order  of  presentation 
of  the  self-efficacy  questionnaire  and  the  plan  development 
task  did  not  have  a  significant  effect  on  the  objective 
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quality  of  the  plan  (£(1,1051  =  2.119,  NS),  satisfaction 
with  the  plan  (.F  (1,  105)  =  2.739,  NS),  self-efficacy  expecta¬ 
tions  (£(1,105)  =  1.573,  NS),  or  performance  (£(1,86!  * 
0.658,  NS)  . 

Tests  of  the  Bain  Hypotheses.  As  predicted,  a  siqnifi- 
cant,  positive  relationship  was  found  between  the  oblective 
quality  of  the  plan  and  performance,  r_(86)  *  .200,  £<.05. 

Contrary  to  prediction  but  similar  to  Study  1,  the  rel¬ 
ationship  between  oblective  quality  of  the  plan  and  satis¬ 
faction  with  the  plan  was  nonsiqnificant,  £(105)  -  .085,  NS. 
For  the  88  sub-fects  used  in  the  path  analysis,  the  correla¬ 
tion  was  -. 102,  df  =86,  NS. 

Also  contrary  to  prediction  but  unlike  the  results  for 
Study  1,  the  relationship  between  satisfaction  with  the  plan 
and  self-efficacy  expectations  was  noasiqnif icant,  £(105)  = 
.010,  NS.  For  the  88  subiects  used  for  the  path  analysis 
this  correlation  was  .  084,  df  =  86,  NS. 

The  relationship  between  self-efficacy  expectations 
and  performance  was  also  nonsiqnificant,  £(86)  =  -.023. 
This  failed  to  support  the  hypothesized  relationship. 

As  in  Study  1,  the  relationship  between  the  quality  of 
the  plan  and  performance  (£(86)  3  .200,  £  <  .05)  was 
stronqer  but  not  siqnificantlv  stronqer  than  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  self-efficacy  expectations  and  performance, 
£(86)  3  -.023,  MS.  However,  in  Study  2,  the  difference 
between  the  part  correlation  of  performance  with  quality  of 
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plan  hoiuinq  self-efficacy  constant  ^  =  .199,  d_£  = 

o5,  jd  <  .05)  and  the  pact  correlation  of  performance  with 

seit-eff icacy  holding  quality  of  the  plan  constant  (£  ,,  ,  . 

4  (3  .  1 ) 

=  -.012,  .if,  =  05,  NS)  does  reach  the  trend  level,  _t(:>5)  = 

1 . 3  c  o ,  _p  <  .10. 

Path  Analyses.  A  path  analysis  was  ucne  to  evaluate 
the  applicability  of  the  proposed  model  tc  the  data  col¬ 
lected  for  Study  2.  A  second  path  analysis  was  done  using 
uandura's  model.  The  path  coefficients  for  these  analyses 
are  shown  in  Table  4  alonq  with  the  path  coefficients  from 
study  1. 

As  before,  the  proposed  model  males  preuictions  about 
the  correlations  oetween  quality  of  plan  and  self-efficacy 
expectations  (^^ )  and  between  satisfaction  with  the  plan 
and  performance  (2  '  Foc  tt,e  td  iJ1  st  y  2,  =  -.009 

and  224  =  ”•021.  These  differ  from  the  obtained  correla¬ 

tions  by  -.047  and  -.015,  respectively.  The  averaqe  abso¬ 
lute  difference  is  .031.  This  is  easily  within  the  955  con¬ 
fluence  interval  of  approximately  ±.21.  The  multiple  for 
the  final  dependent  variable  is  .200,  £(2,B5)  =  1.79,  NS. 

This  suqqests  that  the  proposed  model  provides  a  fairly  qood 
fit  for  these  data  but  that  it  accounts  for  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  variance. 

As  before,  the  path  analysis  of  handuca’s  model  made 
predictions  about  tne  correlations  between  quality  of  plan 
and  performance  )  and  between  satisfaction  with  the  Plan 
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=  86,  NS.  This  suggests  that  Bandura’s  original  model  pro¬ 
vides  an  acceptable  fit  to  these  data  but  accounts  for  vir¬ 
tually  none  of  the  variance, in  the  final  dependent  varibie. 

Evaluation  of  Sxp-lora-to-r /  Hypothesis.  Thirteen  sub- 
iects  who  had  self- ef f icacv  expectations  in  the  bottom  one- 
third  of  the  distribution  also  had  performance  scores  in  the 
top  one-third  of  the  distribution  (unueres ti mators) .  seven¬ 
teen  subiects  who  had  self-efficacy  expectations  in  the  top 
one-third  of  the  distribution  turned  out  to  have  performance 
scores  in  the  bottom  one-third  of  the  distribution  (overes- 
timators).  Tne  plan  scores  of  the  undetes  ti  aators  tended  to 
se  hioher  than  those  of  the  ov  e  res  ti  aa  tors ,  £(1,28)  =  3.  238, 
ju  <  .08. 

Again  a  sioiiar  analysis  was  done  to  evaluate  whether 
uifferences  in  self-efficacy  expectations  rniqht  help  account 
for  discrepancies  between  the  quality  of  tne  plan  and  even¬ 
tual  performance.  Nine  suuiects  who  had  plan  scores  in  the 
bottom  one-third  of  the  distribution  also  had  performance 
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scores  in  the  top  one-third  of  the  distribution.  Thirteen 
subiects  who  had  plan  scores  in  the  top  one-third  of  the 
distribution  also  had  performance  scores  in  the  bottoa  one- 
tnird  of  the  d  istri  buti  cn.  No  difference  in  self-efficacy 
expectations  was  found  between  these  two  groups, 
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CdAPTER  IV 


DISCUSSION 

There  are  a  number  of  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the 
results  of  these  studies.  Some  are  fairly  immediate  and 
clear,  others  are  somewhat  more  remote  and  speculative.  The 
more  immediate  ones  include  conclusions  abcut  reliability, 
conf oundinq  variables,  and  the  deqree  to  vhich  the 
hvDotheses  of  these  studies  are  supported.  These  conclu¬ 
sions  will  be  discussed  first. 

The  reliability  data  for  the  instruments  used  in  these 
studies  are  satisfactory  in  all  cases  and  quite  qood  in 
soae.  The  only  case  where  a  statistic  is  really  at  the  bor¬ 
der  of  conventional  acceptability  is  the  coefficient  alpha 
for  the  plan  ratinqs  in  Study  2.  Still  it  is  in  the  accept¬ 
able  ranqe  (Nunnallv,  1  978). 

Of  the  potentially  confoundinq  variables,  there  is  only 
one  which  seems  to  have  shown  a  real  effect.  This  was  the 
sex  of  subiect  in  the  study  which  used  dominatinq  a  conver¬ 
sation  as  the  experimental  task.  The  difference  found 
between  males  and  females  in  this  study  is  certainly 
expected  from  prior  research  {Badecki  6  Jenninqs,  1980; 
Stake  S  Stake,  197  9;  Zimmerman  5  West,  1975).  Still  the 
differences  in  performance  seen  to  reflect  lust  that:  Dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  aaaa  performance  and  not  any  real  differ¬ 
ences  in  what  variables  affected  performance  or  how  much  one 
or  another  variable  affected  performance  based  on  the  sex  of 
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the  subject.  For  this  reason,  the  data  from  the  male  and 
female  subjects  vere  combined  into  a  sinqle  cool. 

One  of  the  clearest  conclusions  that  can  be  drawn  about 
the  relationships  among  the  four  variables  investigated  in 
these  studies  is  that  there  is  a  definite  relationship 
between  the  quality  of  a  person's  plan  for  performance  and 
his/her  eventual  performance.  These  results  together  with 
those  of  the  path  analyses  suqqest  one  main  elaboration  to 
dandura's  oriainal  model.  Speci ficall y,  it  seems  poten¬ 
tially  useful  to  include  a  person's  plan  fcr  performing  a 
task  as  an  independent,  direct  determinant  of  performance. 
This  will  be  discussed  further  below. 

The  results  of  the  analyses  done  for  the  second  hypoth¬ 
esis  seemed  curious  at  first.  Clearly,  the  expected  posi¬ 
tive  relationship  between  the  objective  quality  of  the  plan 
and  the  subjective  satisfaction  with  the  plan  was  not  found. 
Ihis  could  reflect  a  poor  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
subjects  in  both  studies  of  what  constitues  a  good  plan. 
SimilarLv.  a  qener ai  lack  of  experience  at  making  this  kind 
of  a  formal  judgment  about  satisfaction  may  have  contributed 
to  this  result.  In  either  case,  it  may  be  that  with  more 
experience  on  these  tasks,  people  would  develop  a  better 
understanding  of  what  behaviors  contribute  to  a  qood  per¬ 
formance  and  how  to  evaluate  a  qiven  plau.  To  the  extent 
that  this  happens,  the  correlation  between  quality  of  oian 
and  satisfaction  with  the  plan  should  get  larger.  This 
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seeos  like  a  reasonable  possibility:  however,  Simon's  (I960) 
work  suqqests  a  somewhat  different  explanation  and  leads  to 
a  prediction  of  no  change  in  the  relationship.  In  hrs  work 
on  decision  aakinq,  he  discusses  the  concept  of  "satisific- 
inq."  Simon  sugqests  that  when  aakinq  decisions,  people  do 
not  usually  consider  each  and  every  possibility  in  an  effort 
to  reach  the  best  possible  decision.  Instead,  people  tend 
to  select  the  first  satisfactory  or  acceptable  decision  or 
solution  that  coses  alonq.  In  an  effort  to  conserve  per¬ 
sonal  enerqy  for  more  personally  important  activities,  sub- 
Iects  aay  well  have  written  down  the  first  plan  that  occur¬ 
red  to  thea  rather  than  the  very  best  plan  they  could 
possibly  write.  <Jhen  asked  h<J*  qood  their  plans  were  some 
sublects  aay  have  been  considerinq  how  qood  a  plan  they 
could  have  coae  up  with  if  they  had  tried  harder.  These 
sublects  would  have  indicated  less  than  naximum  satisfaction 
or  even  relatively  low  deqrees  of  satisfaction.  Other  sub¬ 
lects  aay  have  been  considerinq  only  whether  their  plans 
were  qood  enouqh  to  qet  by.  They  could  easily  have  been 
quite  pleased  with  their  plans  and  expressed  a  high  deqree 
of  satisfaction.  Thus,  people  with  strictly  equivalent 
plans  could  well  have  expressed  substantially  different 
deqrees  of  satisfaction  which  would  result  in  smaller  corre¬ 
lations  between  satisfaction  and  other  variables. 

k  third  possibility  exists  for  the  lack  of  relationship 
between  quality  of  the  plan  and  satisfaction  with  the  plan. 
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A  number  of  researchers  in  various  fields  have  failed  to 
find  a  relationship  between  objective  characteristics  of  a 
situation  and  satisfaction  vith  the  situation.  Barrera 
(1981)  found  no  relationship  between  a  number  of  objective 
indicators  of  social  support  and  satisfaction  with  social 
support.  Schneider  (1976)  discusses  data  which  clearly  show 
there  is  no  relationship  between  objective  measures  of  qual¬ 
ity  of  life  in  cities  and  subjective  evaluations  of  life  in 
those  cities.  Gutek,  Allen,  Tyler,  La u ,  and  aajchrzak  (in 
press)  also  found  no  relationship  between  objective  indica¬ 
tors  in  a  number  of  environments  and  satisfaction  with  those 
environments.  They  believe  that  judqments  about  satisfac¬ 
tion  are  based,  in  part,  on  internal  considerations  such  as 
level  of  aspiration  and  perceived  control.  These  internal 
considerations  may  well  be  totally  unrelated  to  objective 
measures  of  quality. 

What  all  of  this  means  is  that  it  may  be  very  difficult 
to  ever  show  a  positive,  significant  relationship  between 
quality  of  plan  and  satisfaction  vith  the  plan.  If  the  low 
relationship  is  due  to  subjects  satisficinq,  future 
researchers  miqht  find  it  helpful  to  ask  subjects  about  (a) 
how  qood  is  the  plan  in  terms  of  just  qettinq  by  and  (b)  how 
qood  the  plan  is  as  compared  to  the  best  plan  possible.  How 
qood  the  plan  is  in  terms  of  just  qettinq  by  should  be  more 
stronqlv  related  to  objective  quality  of  the  plan.  If  the 
low  relationship  is  due  to  internal  considerations  as  suq- 
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qested  by  Gutek  et  al.  ,  these  considerations  should  be 
assessed  or  some  attempt  Bade  to  hold  them  constant.  This 
would  allow  for  a  clearer  evaluation  of  the  relationship 
between  obiective  quality  of  the  plan  and  satisfaction. 

In  Study  2,  the  shape  of  the  distribution  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  scores  probably  attenuated  the  correlation  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  quality  of  plan,  as  well  as  with  ether  variables. 
The  distribution  is  extremely  peaxed  (kurtosis  =  5.627)  and 
neqatively  skewed  (skewness  =  -2.13).  Unfortunately,  there 
is  no  way  to  determine  how  much  the  shape  of  the  distrib¬ 
ution  has  affected  these  correlations  (Nunnally,  1978). 
Additionally ,  the  mean  of  the  satisfaction  scores  was  less 
than  one  standard  deviation  below  the  maximum  possible 
score.  All  of  these  statistics  toqether  suqqest  that  there 
is  a  ceilinq  effect  on  all  correlations  invclviaq  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  plan  in  Study  2.  It  must  be  remembered, 
thouqh.  that  there  was  no  ceilinq  effect  on  satisfaction  in 
Study  1  and  the  correlation  between  quality  of  plan  and  sat¬ 
isfaction  was  still  nonsiqnif icant. 

The  expected  relationship  between  satisfaction  and 
self-efficacy  expectations  was  not  demonstrated  in  Study  2, 
but  this  can  probably  be  attributed  to  the  ceilinq  effect 
lust  described.  Ho'weyec,  for  Study  1  there  was  a  stronqly 
siqnificant,  positive  relationship  between  satisfaction  and 
efficacy.  This  findinq  has  implications  fer  teasinq  apart 
the  aultivariate  nature  of  self-efficacy.  Satisfaction  with 
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the  plan  accounted  for  approximately  14  percent  of  the 
variance  in  the  self-efficacy  expectations  for  Study  1. 
These  results  suqqest  that  one  important  piece  of  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  self-efficacy  central  processor  is  the  deqree 
to  which  a  person  is  satisfied  with  his/her  plan  for  per- 
forminq  a  particular  task.  In  more  everyday  words,  how  well 
people  think  they  will  do  depends  in  part  on  the  deqree  to 
which  they  think  they  know  what  they  are  doinq.  Certainly 
there  are  other  variables  that  can  be  identified  as  affect¬ 
ing  self-efficacy,  but  satisfaction  with  the  plan  seems  like 
one  vhich  may  be  quite  useful. 

The  predicted  positive  relationship  between  self-effi¬ 
cacy  expectations  and  performance  was  clearly  demonstrated 
in  Study  1.  Althouqh  this  relationship  has  previously  been 
demonstrated  for  a  variety  of  behaviors  fe. q. ,  control  of 
phobic  anxiety,  self-control,  coqnitive  skills),  this  is 
really  the  first  demonstration  that  self-efficacy  expecta¬ 
tions  can  predict  performance  of  social  behaviors.  It  may 
be  that  failure  to  show  this  relationship  in  Study  2  is  due 
to  a  ceilinq  effect  in  the  distribution  of  performance 
scores.  The  mean  performance  score  is  only  1.25  standard 
deviations  below  the  maximum  possible  score.  Perhaps  with  a 
more  sensitive  measure  of  performance,  the  efficacy-perform¬ 
ance  relationship  would  have  been  siqnificant  as  well  as  the 
plan-performance  relationship,  which  already  did  reach  the 
.05  level  of  significance. 


Hypothesis  five  predicted  that  the  quality  of  plan 
should  contribute  more  to  performance  than  self-efficacy 
does.  This  prediction  was  evaluated  by  comparinq  the  corre¬ 
lations  between  quality  of  plan  and  performance  with  the 
correlations  between  self-efficacy  and  performance.  In  both 
studies  the  2ero-ocder  and  part  correlations  between  quality 
of  plan  and  performance  were  nonsiqnif ican tly  larqer  than 
the  zero-order  and  part  correlations  between  self-efficacy 
expectations  and  performance.  Based  on  these  data,  the  most 
that  can  be  said  is  that  there  were  six  comparisons  which 
are  in  the  direction  predicted  but  which  do  not  show  siqnif- 
icant  differences.  The  loqic  behind  this  hypothesis  was 
that  the  quality  of  plan  contributed  directly  to  performance 
as  well  as  contributiaq  indirectly  to  self-efficacy  throuqh 
satisfaction  and,  thus,  affected  performance  further  by 
affectinq  self-efficacy  expectations.  However,  the  indirect 
effect  on  efficacy  is  not  demonstrable  with  tnese  data  since 
the  correlations  between  quality  of  plan  acd  satisfaction 
with  plan  were  essentially  zero.  If  future  research  is  able 
to  demonstrate  a  relationship  between  quality  of  plan  and 
satisfaction  with  plan,  then  this  hypothesis  can  be  evalu¬ 
ated  aqain. 

The  path  analyses  for  tha  proposed  model  show  that  the 
differences  between  obtained  and  predicted  correlations  are 
not  only  within  samplinq  error  but  are,  in  fact,  quite 
snail.  This  suqqests  that  the  results  cf  both  studies  pro- 
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vide  support  for  the  proposed  model.  Comparison  of  the  path 
analyses  for  the  proposed  model  to  the  path  analyses  for 
Bandura's  oriqinal  model  have  to  be  done  ou  kind  of  an  eye- 
oall  basis  since  there  is  no  formal  procedure  for  makinq 
this  kind  of  comparison  (Bentler,  1980).  The  proposed  model 
seems  to  do  a  qenerally  better  iob  of  describing  the  rela¬ 
tionships  amonq  the  variables.  As  discussed  above,  it  seems 
important  to  include  a  direct  path  between  the  quality  of 
plan  and  eventual  performance  as  is  done  in  the  proposed 
model.  Actually,  this  elaboration  is  also  suqqested  by 
Schunk's  { 1981)  findinqs  in  his  study  involving  children  who 
were  havinq  trouble  with  arithmetic.  Schunk  (1981)  and  Ban¬ 
dura  and  Schunk  (1981)  found  that  those  children  who  were 
tauqht  the  correct  algorithms  for  solving  leng  division  or 
subtraction  problems,  improved  on  arithmetic  tests.  In 
effect,  they  were  teaching  these  children  the  best  possible 
plan  to  use.  Schunk's  path  analysis  of  his  data  suggested 
that  a  direct  oath  from  treatment  to  performance  was  needed. 
This  is  equivalent  to  saving  that  those  children  who  had 
been  "treated"  by  teachinq  them  good  plans  did  better  than 
those  who  had  not  been  given  good  plans.  Therefore,  treat¬ 
ment  simply  manipulated  the  plan  variable.  These  results 
are  consistent  with  those  found  in  the  two  studies  reported 
in  this  paper. 

There  nay  be  some  question  about  whether  it  will  always 
be  important  to  include  a  plan  path.  The  answer  probably 
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depends  on  what  the  question  is.  In  Bandura's  oriqinal 
efficacy  research  (Bandura  S  Adams,  1977;  Bandura  et  ai. , 
1977),  he  compared  several  forms  of  treatment  for  snake  Dho- 
oias.  All  forms  of  treatment  tauqht  essentially  the  same 
plan.  In  effect  then,  Bandura  held  the  plan  variable  con¬ 
stant,  teachina  a  plan  to  those  who  needed  it  and  reminding 
those  who  already  knew  it.  This  allowed  him  to  qive  a  clear 
demonstration  of  the  importance  of  self-efficacy  expecta¬ 
tions.  In  either  therapy  or  research,  one  way  to  decide 
whether  plans  or  self-efficacy  should  be  emphasized  will  be 
to  think  in  terms  of  a  learning-performance  distinction, 
when  first  learning  new  behaviors  cr  skills,  the  quality  of 
a  person’s  plan  will  be  important  for  making  predictions 
about  performance.  If  the  quality  of  plan  is  held  constant, 
as  when  it  is  effectively  as  complete  and  accurate  as  it 
needs  to  be,  then  self-efficacy  expectations  will  be  more 
important  for  predicting  performance.  The  qeneral  conclu¬ 
sion  drawn  is  that  the  quality  of  a  person's  plan  for  per- 
torminq  a  task  has  an  important,  direct  effect  on  perform¬ 
ance.  Thus  it  is  important  to  look  at  not  only  people's 
confidence  that  they  can  perform  specific  tasks,  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  self-efficacy  theory,  but  also  at  whether  people 
know  which  skills  are  relevant. 

Althouqh  the  path  analyses  sugqest  the  proposed  model 
provides  a  qood  fit  to  the  data,  the  magnitude  of  the  multi¬ 
ple  B’s — especially  for  Study  2 —  clearly  suggest  that  there 
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are  also  other  variables  which  are  important  is  accountinq 
tor  the  final  performance  of  the  task.  To  state  these  ideas 
somewhat  differently*  the  proposed  no  del  adequately 
describes  how  the  yariables  affect  each  other.  However* 
there  are  other  variables  which  miqht  be  included  in  a 
larger  model  or  a  model  more  specific  to  the  situation.  For 
example*  Bandura's  oriqiaal  self-efficacy  theory  includes 
outcome  expectations.  This  is  a  variable  which  has  received 
relatively  little  attention  in  self-efficacy  research  to 
date,  but  which  could  be  useful  in  developinq  a  more  com¬ 
plete  path  model.  Generally,  the  approach  in  self-efficacy 
research  has  been  to  treat  outcome  expectancies  as  positive 
and  constant.  Future  research  may  want  to  assess  or  manipu¬ 
late  outcome  expectancies  as  a  variable  which,  alonq  with 
self-efficacy,  affects  people's  intentions  to  actually  try 
performinq  the  behaviors  in  question.  This  should  result  in 
a  path  model  which  accounts  for  more  of  the  total  variance. 

The  results  of  the  analyses  for  the  exploratory  hypoth¬ 
esis  demonstrated  that  the  quality  of  a  person's  plan  for 
performance  of  a  task  was  helpful  in  explaininq  inconqruen- 
cies  between  self-efficacy  expectations  and  eventual  per¬ 
formance.  This  is  of  some  importance  since  self -eff icacy 
theory  does  not  currently  provide  a  clear  explanation  for 
the  iaconqruencies  between  expectations  and  performance 
which  have  been  found  between  10  and  nearly  50  percent  of 
the  time.  It  is  of  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  inter- 
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est  to  understand  the  the  factors  that  contribute  to  people 
not  beinq  able  to  predict  accurately  what  they  will  and  will 
not  do.  Assessment  of  a  person's  plan  for  performance 
should  allow  for  an  explanation  and  lead  tc  more  accurate 
predictions  of  performance.  The  converse  does  not  seem  to 
always  be  true  since  there  was  a  significant  difference  in 
self-efficacy  expectations  between  the  poor  plan-good  per- 
foraance  group  and  the  good  plan-poor  performance  group  in 
the  ANOVA  using  coder  ratinqs  of  dominance  as  the  perform¬ 
ance  aeasuxe  but  not  in  the  ANOVA  using  proportion  of  time 
the  subiect  talked  or  for  the  corresponding  ANOVA  in  Study 
2.  One  way  of  thinking  about  this  is  in  terms  of  the  degree 
to  which  a  person  actually  uses  his/her  plan  for  performing 
a  behavior.  People  in  the  poor  plan-good  performance  group 
who  have  high  efficacy  expectations  could  be  expected  to  use 
every  bit  of  the  plan  they  had.  Although  they  had  a  poor 
plan,  they  would  use  it  fully  and  perhaps  even  improve  on  it 
as  they  worked.  This  would  lead  to  a  good  performance. 
Hithin  the  qroup  of  good  performers,  those  with  poor  plans 
probably  would  not  do  as  well  as  those  with  good  plans  and 
equal  self-efficacy  expectations.  The  qood  plan- poor  per¬ 
formance  group  would  be  those  whose  efficacy  expectations 
were  so  low  that  they  did  not  make  much  effort  to  use  their 
perfectly  good  plans  since  they  never  intended  to  do  the 
behavior  in  the  first  place.  Thus,  when  self-efficacy 
greatly  affects  intentions  to  even  try  using  a  plan  for  per- 
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formance,  discrepancies  between  quality'  of  plans  and  level 
of  perforaance  may  be  attributable  to  level  of  efficacy 
expectation.  The  data  for  the  studies  in  this  paper  do  not 
allow  a  careful  evaluation  of  this  hypothesis  so  this 
regains  a  possibility  for  future  research. 

Another  possible  area  for  future  research  is  suqqested 
by  the  differences  in  results  for  the  two  studies.  Study  1 
involved  use  of  established  social  skills  while  Study  2 
involved  motor  skills  which  the  suhiects  were  in  the  process 
of  developinq.  Other  research  suqqests  that  in  the  initial 
staqes  of  developinq  a  specific  fine  motor  skill,  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  self-efficacy  expectations  and  perforaance 
is  not  particularly  stronq  (Hoe  £  Zeiss,  Note  5).  It  nay  be 
speculated  that  the  relationship  between  efficacy  and  motor 
skills — especially  as  they  are  developinq--is  more  depend¬ 
ent  on  prior  performance  than  is  the  relationship  between 
efficacy  and  nore  coqnitive  or  verbal  behaviors.  This  could 
be  due  to  the  relatively  more  observable  nature  cf  the  vari¬ 
ables  affectinq  verbal  and  coqnitive  skills.  A  person  about 
to  try  to  dominate  a  conversation  can  mentally  review  the 
skills  and  tactics  that  seem  appropriate.  However,  for  a 
motor  task,  the  only  way  to  review  the  current  state  of 
reflexes  is  to  try  them.  when  a  person  is  developinq  a 
motor  skill,  it  aay  be  relatively  harder  to'  observe  the 
chances  in  relevant  variables  (e.q.,  reflexes)  than  it  is  to 
observe  chanqes  in  the  variables  relevant  to  hiqhly  verbal 
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or  coqnitively  mediated  tasks.  The  data  for  the  studies  in 

this  paper  do  not  allow  a  more  exact  evaluation  of  questions 

\ 

about  whether  self-eff icacy  expectations  have  a  different 
relationship  with  motor  skill  performances  than  with  more 
coqnitive,  verbal  behaviors,  neither  is  it  possible  to  look 
more  closely  at  hov  self-efficacy  expectations  are  related 
to  developinq  motor  skill  performance.  These  are  areas  for 
future  research. 

Implications  for  Therapy  and  Education 

One  possible  application  of  the  findinqs  in  these  stud¬ 
ies  will  be  in  the  area  of  therapy.  A  therapist  who  is 
interested  in  helpinq  a  client  overcome  a  deficit  of  some 
kind  can  evaluate  both  a  person's  plan  for  performinq  a 
behavior  and  his/her  satisfaction  with  that  plan.  If  the 
Plan  Is  qood  but  the  person  is  dissatisfied  with  it,  self- 
efficacy  expectations  are  likely  to  be  low.  In  this  case, 
the  therapist  may  want  to  use  a  coqnitive  intervention 
rather  than  a  more  enactive,  behavioral  one.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  careful  behavior  analysis  may  reveal  that  the  per¬ 
son's  plan  for  performinq  is  incomplete  or  inaccurate.  In 
this  case,  the  therapist  may  want  to  take  more  of  an  educa¬ 
tional,  skill  development  approach  aimed  at  improvinq  the 
client's  plan  for  performinq  the  task.  If  a  therapist  has 
both  a  qood  idea  about  how  well  a  client  knows  what  needs  to 
be  done  as  well  as  hov  to  do  it  and  has  a  qood  idea  about 
the  client's  self-efficacy  expectations  with  reqard  to  par- 
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ticular  tasks,  the  therapist  sh'ould  be  able  to  predict 
reasonably  sell  how  the  client  will  do  at  performing  the 
behaviors  in  question.  Sore  importantly,  the  therapist  will 
be  better  able  to  shore  up  the  client*s  deficiencies  and 
concentrate  efforts  where  they  are  most  needed. 

Similar  comments  would  also  apply  to  educational  and 
traininq  situations.  The  results  suqqest  that  educators 
should  place  a  dual  emphasis  on  plan  development  and 
increasinq  self-efficacy  expectations.  The  plan  development 
would  involve  teach inq  the  basic  steps  to  performing  a  task 
or  doinq  a  skilled  behavior.  Bandura  and  others  (Bandura  o 
Adams,  1977;  Bandura,  et  al. ,  1977)  have  shown  that  self-ef¬ 
ficacy  expectations  '  can  best  be  increased  through  actually 
performing  the  skills  being  developed.  In  an  educational 
setting,  this  simply  involves  havinq  the  student  do  the 
task,  perhaps  in  qraded  steps  as  was  done  in  Bandura  and 
Schuak  (1981)  and  in  Schunk  (1981).  Similarly,  if  a  student 
is  not  prooressing  as  expected,  it  would  be  helpful  to 
assess  both  the  student's  plan  and  his/her  self-efficacy 
expectations  rather  than  assuming  he/she  sisply  needs  more 
time  in  the  classroom  or,  alternatively,  that  he/she  lust 
needs  a  little  more  confidence. 

These  comments  about  therapy  and  education  reflect  the 
qeneral  implications  of  this  paper.  Self-efficacy  theory  is 
concerned  with  prediction  of  behavior  and  behavior  change. 
The  results  reported  here  provide  additional  support  for 
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dandura*s  basic  idea  that  self-efficacy  expectations  can  be 
a  powerful  predictor  of  behavior.  The  results  also  suqqest 
that  a  persoo*s  plans  for  performing  a  behavior  have  an 
iaportant,  direct  effect  on  that  behavior. 
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